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THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF 


ClLeutical 


_— 
Teachable 
Learnable 
Legible 


Graceful 
Natural 
Economical 










An entirely new series—in six numbers. 
Price per dozen, $1.00. 


The only copy books published that 
present a series of graceful, pleasing, 
perfectly executed vertical script forms. 
Teachers who recognize the advan- 
tages of vertical writing can now give 
it a trial under the most favorable con- 
ditions by using the American System. 





Circular with specimen copy lines of the new script free on 





J, B. Lippincott Company 


Introduced into the best schools for supplementary reading, 


HISTORICAL ‘TALES 


(SCHOOL EDITION), 


THE ROMANCE OF REALITY. 


By Cuar es Morris, author of *‘ Half-Hour Series,” 








“Tales from the Dramatists,” etc. Four Volumes. 


AMERICA, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY. 
12mo. Full Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 


In each volume the author briefly but pointedly 
recites from twenty-five to thirty-two stirring events 
in the annals of the respective nations, The tales 
gathered within these charming volumes have at once 
the attractiveness of the novel and the merit of truth. 
‘The Romance of Reality,” the sub-title of the work, 
admirably indicates its character, for within its pages 
may be found grouped the sum of those romantic and 
eventful incidents which form the pith of the history 
of the leading modern nations, and many of which 





t. Book. id } ice. , : 
sede ny Wane ee te ee ee long been favorites in popular lore. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Mow York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Portland, Ore.| 715-717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
7 ener 20000000 000000000000000000008 


LIVE BOOKS FOR 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN READING, 


THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF 


00064 CECCCEE 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE, - 


By JOHN W. TUFTS and H. E. HOLT. 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBER, - - 


By Pres. JOHN W. COOK and MISS N. CROPSEY. 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN ENGLISH, 


By Prof, A. H, WELSH and Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD. 


NEW YORK 








Wide awake teachers recognize the need of furnishing their pupils with fresh, attractive material if they obtain the best results. 
Our Text-Books meet every demand. 


By MISS EMMA J. TODD and Supt. W. B. POWELL. 
THE NORMAL COURSE IN SPELLING, - 


By LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D. and C. GOODWIN CLARK. 


By Prof. D. H. FARLEY and W. B. GUNNISON, 


F & roses pucaneeiin § 


LIVE TEACH TEACHERS! | 


~ supplies every grade with choice, instructive 
reading. 


- - fulfils its mission in producing good spellers. 


WRITING contains new and valuable features never be- 

’ fore used. 

~ is the most complete system of music instruc- 
tion ever produced in any country. 


= furnishes a thoroughly practical course in arith- 
metic. 


= teaches how to speak and write with accuracy 
and ease. 


We publish text-books which embody the experience, scholarship, and skill of eminent and successful educators in every department of school 
instruction from the primary school to the university. 


Our illustrated catalogue gives full description of all our publicalions, Mailed free on application. Correspondence cordially invited. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON 


| 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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The Folding Kodet. 4 new giass 
plate camera for 4x5 pictures. Can be used with 
films by the addition of a roll holder. Latest 
improvements, finest adjustments, handsome 
finish, 

Price, with double plate holder, . $15.00 

EASTIIAN KODAK CO., 
Send for ’'94 
Catalogue. 


NORTHROP’S 


STAMPED STEEL CEILING, 


Durable, Decorative, and Best 


possible to use in School Buildings. Send 
for catalogue. Give diagram or measures 
for an estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 
830 Rose Street, NEW YORK. 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago. 


PHYSICAL and CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


for Illustration and Laboratory use in 


Schools and Colleges. 


Apparatus for Harvard Course in Phy- 
sics and Chemistry. 


SEND FOR CATALOCUE. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS., 


Factory and Wareroom: 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 
(Within city limit of Boston.) 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 











STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND 


ACCESSORIES, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
To CHAS BESELERmaxer 2ISCENTRE ST. 
NEW YORK. 





Benches, Tools and Supplies. 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue 


Chandler & Barber, ‘3g27o*" 


BOSTON. 





essere Sa FOUNDRY, 


Best Grade {College & kondemy and ‘ra * BELLS 





Rochester, N. Y. | 





BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 


ERASERS CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE. 
NEW YORK cHIcaco 


OUR CATALOGUE... 


Is a handy thing to have. When you need anything in 

school supplies, you can turn to it and see at once just 

what the best costs. We will not handle an article that 

we cannot send out on the ‘‘satisfaction-or-money-back” 

plan. No order is too small to secure immediate and courteous atten- 
tion. No order is too large for our facilities. The catalogue is free. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 4 si4cio7% 


GS Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


ATTENTION—TEACHERS 


THERE IS NO ONE ARTICLE WHICH CAN BE 
OFFERED TO STUDENTS PROVING QUITE AS 
STIMULATING AS A 
BADGE OR MEDAL. 
I HAVE MANY DESIGNS OF SUCH. 


ATTENTION—CLASSES 


YOU WILL REQUIRE PINS OR RINGS, BUTTONS, 
FLAG PINS OR A SOCIETY PIN AS MEMENTOES OF SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATIONS. SEND TO ME FOR DESIGNS 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 17 John Street, NEW YORK. 


Physical and ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Chemical Apparatus|E* EIMER & AMEND, 


on wo a at _ 205-211 Third Ave. 

icroscopes elescopes an anterns 

Dynamos, Motors and Electrical ” \ NEW YORK. 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices, 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National School Furn- 
ishing Co.) Factory AND WAREBROOMS: 


179-18! Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 


KINDERGARTE 


HEADQUARTERS: 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES “etiam Littl & Go. 


The Greenwood School Supply Co., 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, 


SIDNEY OHIO 











Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 


FOR Correspondence solicited. 

















E. 14TH STREET, 


IW 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
New YORK. 











Manufacture the Best and Most Complete Line of School Supplies in the U.S. Do 
you wish to represent us? Answer. Write for Samples and Prices. 





J STERBROOKS ~<a 


<a> 333. 


Standard School Numbers. 
333,444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


STE s EP EEN. ASTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 Jobe St, 1 L 
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4 “gi (Reduced trom Mé-tach Diploma ee, 

We can supply Diplomas, Coretoates, t. -< the Sie highest grade to any kind of school at a modera' 


cost, whether ‘One or a Thousand be ‘or the rest, tell us: (1) How many. (2) What kind of attracti 
school. Full size specimens for SIX cents if ro 3 AL, SCHOOL JOURNAL. 4 attention. . 


Be wise to-day. D. T. AMES CO., 202 Broadway, New York. OMfces in all the principal cities. Pamphlets free. 
DEnemons TYPEWRITER CoO., 
202 Broadway, New York. 















THE C) 


MiRHEOT AWARD WORLD’®S FAIR 
In stock to suit ow kind of school at small cost. 
Orders filled the received. The designs are 
new, origina! artietie: Lithographed. Write for 


sam les, stating | the kind of —- and apuiber 
rna 


oD RICKETTS, Opere House Bidg., CHICAGO 


Flags 











Criterion and Parabolon Magic Lanterns 
and Stereopticons. Oil, Lime, or Electric Light Snterchangeatle, 





Microscope, Vertical, Polariscope and other attachments Send for Catalogue. 
Riya t ¢ yout Fair, ) Ant, Gente trae ond Lamy § subjects for Profit- 
a ic Lectures or private use. Catalogues free. 
, G. W. Simmons & Co., 


J.B. COLT & CO., iisrstiestreet'chicage, ii. 





Oak Hall, Boston, [lass. 








TEACHERS’ Ss 
AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 9°34 Woodawn Av TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


CHICAGO tooo . qotouss, ye ond Settee, vy ned 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are rofessors, Principals, Assistants, Lutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, f depart f instru recom- 

ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. | mends oad eceuin to ~~ Call yr 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


sters the Best Teachers. American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
U N ION SCH OOL BU REAU & ARGES NO ADVANCE ees | 23 Union Square, New York. 
depend I results. D y ad itself 3486 Positions Filled. First T ’ 
epends on actual results. oes not our plan comme itself to you! ositions le irst | 
year salaries amount to $2,264,850.00. (Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. E A C H E R S A G E N C Y 
KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. r4th Street, New York. | OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

| Musicians of both sexes for Sane. Colleges, 


FOR SEPTEMBER, ‘it: far svst'sce "Suns pov pat| Shomartpaseremnesl ties Sin 
nee | schools carefully recommen to parents ing 
e@ had one year ago this time. Salaries good, posi-| 314 renting of school property. 


tions many of them very desirable. New Hand E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
Book gives full information. The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago | :<o Fifth Avenue, cor. oth St., New Yorx City. 


ME TO THE SOUTHLAND. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. ae competent teachers in correspondence 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors | with sebool officers and supply the public schools of 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, _ | the South and West with suitable tac ‘changes made 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; “each year YY Texas alone. With the 


32 Church Street, Toronto, Can, | end pF, Texas is 4 teachers’ Mecca. Adésess 
with two cent stamp for a blanks, 


HERE 1S YOUR OPPORTUNITY! ——a CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, — 


Any teacher giving us first information of a vacancy which we succeed in filling, will be paid one-fourth | 
of the commission received. Some teachers send us over 100 full reports of vacancies every season. Last year | 
a lady sent us quite a long list and we filled all butone. It 2 a well. Let us hear from you. Commun. 
ications confidential. If you want a position PEN ourself, rept 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager. NNSYL ANIA. “ED. BUREAU, Allentown, Pa. 



































, WANTED TEACHERS 
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THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 





‘LiSr Shoal Sea Journal 
Teachers seeking positions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CO., 
those wishing a c eat an | (Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


increased salary should rst-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
poe in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business th hout the north- 


est. Send for our logue. R. B. HAZARD, 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “erienan¢ | raster gee nem coaterss | Minneapolis, Minn, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. tn cumeetian in portion to its 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. An Agency influence, If it merely hears 
of vacancies and that is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY a teacher and recommends Porommends 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists a os ® oe Oe 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 














Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
LAN P. TRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY Em, 
wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates. Those desirious of teaching in the West should 4 Be Pe 
register now. Address FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, ner larwer calaries, or ghange of location, sddrese 
McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. | [S26 Co-operative Association. * vanaccn 
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What Is Vitalized Phosphites ? 


It is the production (of a distinguished physician and chemist) from the ox-brain and wheat germ, An essential food to all 
who work either mentally or bodily. It contains in the highest degree the power of sustaining life and energy. It restores those 
who have overworked, or in any way impaired their vigor, prevents debility and Nervous Exhaustion. 


For thirty years used, and recommended by the world’s best physicians and brain workers. De. 
scriptive pamphlet free. Prepared by THE F. CROSBY CO., only, 56 West 25th St., New York. b G, 


Druggists or by mail, $1. Be sure the label has this signaturefay” 
of their friends and supporters, and they now seek 


to save themselves by offering to do what they 











It’s the Old Story: “*"%.°" 


** The devil was sick, | 








Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 
"et are used in the 
preparation of 


pe 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


mBreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
, Starch, A 





The devil a monk would be; 
The devil was well, 
The devil a monk was he.”’ 










The School Furniture Trust and its confederates | 
have had full swing here in New York at fancy and 
exorbitant prices, but have abused the confidence 





should have done fae ago ant wanes the un- | For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
igned i ing t t : i t 
o6 kenead —— ut it's ry Lon "Whe aalie ae Debilitated. 
een —e the a has set ». Pn —S- 
ser in a former advertisement, **The handwriting | : 
is = the wall.” But after all the trust is getting me | Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
to Serewse of om. = is —_ ~ F of this | 
t tat: . . . 
same bitter medicine all over the Uni es. ‘is without exception, the Best 
cae on When in need of School Furniture, Blackboards, | R d li é M 1 
= Sugar, and is far more eco- Heh or Ledoe: — eur. = | eme y for re 1eving enta 
GET IN THE HABIT and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 


nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 


DIGESTED. Pa ee Dy of writing to the } 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE 0., ‘where the system has become 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. | 6. Fifth Avenue, NEW yorK. debilitated by disease, it acts 








as a general tonic and vitalizer, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS affording sustenance to both 


? brain and body, 7 
The Most Perfect Pens Made, Dr. E. Cornel Eston, Philedelphia, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest 
His Celebrated Numbers 


and most satisfactory results in dsypepsia 
404, GO4E.F., 35I, GOIE.F., 


303, 170, and general derangement of the cerebral 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. and nervous systems, causing debility and 

GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889, exhaustion.” 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
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PROJECTION LANTERNS, igs or Secs con | 


rent for class lectures or public entertainments. 
Note that our PARAGOW. is the only lantern operating automati- 
cally with either alternating or direct current. 
Eminent scientists (names on application) use and endorse it, 
Full description and catalogue H, on 
application, if this ad. is mentioned. 
We manufacture and import every 
kind of scientific apparatus. 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R I. 











Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 









Ask for General Abridged Catalogue, 


AT THE 


No. 216. 
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UEEN & CO. (Incorporated), , iee= 
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HERE are good points in many 
typewriters, but for Ease of Op- 
eration, Permanency of Align- 
ment, Simplicity of Construc- 
tion, Wearing Qualities and 
the 


3 tae ——— 
The Remington Typewriter 





| Adjustability for Wear, 
BEST by large odds is the 


CALIGRAPH 


As Perfect in Design and 
Construction as Original In-| 
genuity, Long Experience, and | 


Constant Improvement can | 
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TYPEWRITER 


TuERE I$ None OTHER So Goon. 


Descriptive 














make a Writing [lachine. It) 
is Simple, Well Tade, Practi-| 
cal, Durable, Easy to Learn| 
and to Operate. - - | 

| 








. 327 BROADWAY, 
Benedict, NEW YORK. 








Catalogue of 

Caligraphs and 

Typewriter 

Supplies will be 

sent on 

request. " 


The American Writing Machine Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN,, U. S. A. 
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HE JOURNAL presents this week the 
first public announcement of the com- 
plete program of the coming session of 
the N. E. A. at Asbury Park. Thisearly 
opportunity of examining the plans for 
the year in the fullest detail in which 

given, will be of material service to many 





they will be 
teachers who expect to attend the meetings, and to 
others, as well, who may be still in doubt whether to go 


ornot. It will be seen that the program has many 
solid attractions to offer. We are glad to secure for 
our readers this full announcement in advance of the 
issue of the Bulletin itself. 

= 


There are leaders who are in favor of education being 
a profession because it will give them a better chance, 
but the real reason is that it will give the children a 
better chance. And it will not be possible to make 
teaching a profession until the world is convinced it will 
be better for it that it should be. When a large number 
of teachers are found who say we dedicate ourselves to 
a deep study of the subject of education for the pur- 
of benefiting the schools, then teaching will become a 
profession. The number new who wish to advance to 
higher stages is very small ; out of 30,000 in New York 
state less than jo study for state certificates. 

a 

Is it possible for all the children of a district to have 
an educational enrollment? In this city all the Demo- 
cratic and Republican voters are enrolled ; so they are 
in the country. Have we not arrived at the time to en- 
roll the children? Take a district in which thereare 100 
children between 5 and 18 years of age; the roll of 


names is put in the teacher’s hands; he examines it to see 


who appear at school ; those who do not he “ looks up ;” 
he endeavors to get them into Chautauqua reading cir- 
cles. In various ways he manifests an interest in them. 
It is widely felt that the clergyman must look after more 
than those whu are on the roll of membership of his 
church. What splendid work some of these are doing ! 
Must not the teacher work his field too ? 


ee) 


Not until the teachers themselves take up the ques- 
tions relating to their profession can much advancement 
he made. Let any one note the meetings of the teachers 
of a state, and see how far they shoot from any mark. 
What is the central difficulty ? It is that any descent 
person, male or female, is permitted to teach if he can 
answer questions almost any clerk ought to be able to 
answer, And the worst of it is that this plan goes un- 
challenged by the teachers themselves! Not a state 





convention meets but there is a fling at normal gradu- 
ates—but none at the floodwood that fills the schools. 
The teachers simply feel that method has come down 
from traditional.times and hence must stay. Who- 
ever heard of a state convention urging the raising of 
qualifications ? 

a) 

Those who do not see that a new order of things is 
sure to set in or has already set in concerning the rela- 
tion of the teacher to his work must be partially blind. 
Once the men and women who read educational books 
were exceedingly few in number, and had no influence 
whatever ; they were considered as dreamers, visionaries. 
Teaching was looked at wholly as a business ; a man got 
access to a higher place not by understanding educa- 
tion, but by understanding the school board. 

While these discouraging days have not wholly passed, 
there are signs of better things in thesky. It is safe to 
say that the ruling race in 1900 in educational matters 
will be those who enter in the newcentury as stu- 
dents of the principles and practice of education. The 
normal schools are increasing and obtaining force ; 
schools of pedagogy are springing up ; it may safely be 
said there is double the amount of earnest study given 
to education from ’g90 to 1900 than there was from ‘80 
to’g0. The next ten years will see another doubling. 


> 


Is the teacher advancing as steadily as his pupils? 
Is it not his duty to advance ? Can he be happy if he does 
not advance? These and many more similar ques- 
tions might be asked in a sincere spirit of every one of 
those who are set to be leaders of the great host of 
young people of ourcountry. Thomas Arnold achieved 
a wonderful renown as a teacher, and one of his sen- 
tences that will outlast his monument is that human 
beings prefer to drink out of running streams. In the 
selection of his assistants he employed that as a touch- 
stone. That they were graduates of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge did not fit them to beteachers. If they were 
seekers after truth on their own account it would be 
reasonable to infer they could direct others who were 
placed in their charge for that very purpose. 


> 


From that very remarkable book, Amiel's our- 
nal, these gems are selected: “Accept life and you 
must accept regret.” ‘A man only understands that 
of which he has already the beginnings in himself.”’ 
“ Let us be true; this is the highest maxim of art and of 
life, the secret of eloquence and of virtue and of all 
moral authority.” “Do not despise your situation ; in 
it you must act, suffer,and conquer.” “From every 
point on earth we are equally near to heaven and to the 
infinite.” “The gentleman is the man who is master 
of himself, who respects himself, and makes others re- 
spect him.” “A well-governed mind learns in time to 
find pleasure in nothing but the true and the just.” 


2 He 
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Why Man has Supremacy. 


(This article is in reply to the question, ‘‘ What constitutes the difference 
between the mind of man and that possessed by the lower animals ?”) 

The question as to the mental difference between man 
and the lower animals has attracted much attention, es- 
pecially from careful observers of the latter. It is plain 
that many, if not all, animals think,in the broad sense 
in which that term is used. And yet it is plain there is 
a region into which the mere animal cannot enter, but 
which is open to man. But these general assertions 
need to be narrowed to aid the investigating stu- 
dent. 

The animal has the same senses as man, and in many 
cases seems to have far keener ones. The sense pro- 
ducts are the same, only that the animal can obtain 
more from some of his senses, that of smell for example, 
than man can. His mental apparatus gives him con- 
cepts and so it does the animal; these concepts he 
unites to obtain thoughts and so does the animal. But 
in man the images originating in sensations, modified to 
become concepts and united to produce thoughts under- 
go a process of mental organization that tend to higher 
forms in order to express the higher truths. 


To illustrate : Let two seeds be chosen, one of the 
rose the other of the birch, for example, and placed in 
the same soil. Each will elaborate from the soil the 
same kind of material and build up its woody structure. 
In the case of the rose, however, this material will be 
elaborated into still higher forms and the bush be cov- 
ered with beautiful flowers. Ifthe bulbs of the lily and 
the onion be placed in the same soil the former will or- 
ganize the material drawn up from the soil into splen- 
did forms while the products of the latter will be of a 
low, unattractive grade. There is a power evidently in 
one to carry the combination of the few chemical ele- 
ments concerned into higher forms not possessed by the 
other. The soil, the light, the moisture are the same 
for each. Each carries forward alike the elementary 
steps of drawing the needed chemical atoms from the 
soil ; one has the power to carry these atoms forward 
to more complex unions. One labors for life and for 
seed alone ; the other does not terminate its work until 
a startling beauty is attained. 


The animal mind is satisfied with food, shelter, so- 
ciety, comfort, and parentage. The human mind goes 
far beyond them into spiritual regions. The sensation 
in both man and the animal tends to become a concert, 
and the concept to be joined to another to give a thought. 
Here it stops in the animal; but in man there are fur- 
ther combinations. Man’s mind is so constructed that 
higher combinations follow. These higher combinations 
are termed in general spiritualized concepts ; that is, 
they are concepts that have passed beyond the range 
of the animal; there is no tendency in the animal to 
push its concepts farther and higher. 


The dog sees a bone and recognizes it as agreeing 
with his concept of what is useful and agreeable for 
food ; it answers a practical end. Man sees a bone, he 
muses over it as Hamlet does over the skull of Yorick. 
Both think ; one has a memory of a past gratification 
of appetite ; the other has memories of witty delights 
recalled and glances also into the future. The former 
stops with the memory of gratified appetite ; the other 
finds new combinations rising in his mind. 


Thus a bunch of violets may be seen by a cow and she 
may think them good for food. The concept of the 
violet has gone on into higher combinations when con- 
templated by the poet— 


“ Oh, violets for the grave of youth 
And bay for those dead in their prime.” 


Here the concept of the violet is joined with a con- 
cept of a character entirely different and yet there is a 
relation perceived by the poet. This is but one example 
of concepts being carried on up into higher combina- 
tions by the human mind, and that make the distin- 
guishing characteristic by which it is differentiated 
from the animal mind. 
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The Common School and Common 
Labor. 


Among the circulars of information printed and dis- 
tributed by the bureau of education is one of especial 
interest by Dr. Edward Jarvis, of Dorchester, Mass. It 
is entitled “The value of Common School Education to 
Common Labor,” and proceeds through a close, exhaust- 
ive, and very painstaking analysis of the processes of 
labor as performed by the intelligent and the unintelli- 
gent laborer to show that, “in every stage and relation 
of labor in the hands of ignorance, there is a tax : in in- 
jury to the material operated on, in the increased wear 
and breakage of tools and implements, in the greater 
expenditure of force, and in the diminished production.” 
The kinds of labor chosen for examination in this argu- 
ment are wood-sawing, turning the grindstone, shovel- 
ing, spreading gravel or manure, and street-cleaning. 

Simple enough, surely, are all of these forms of hu- 
man labor; yet the writer shows science in each, and 
makes it apparent that the conditions of skill in their 
performance are a sensitized, nervous system a ready 
use of the simpler powers of reason, and a quick adapt- 
ation of muscular co-ordination to intelligent purpose. 
Passing on into the trades, we are taught that there is 
science in the driving of a nail, and what that science 
is ; and that the amount of cloth turned out by several 
looms that should produce equally, varies according to 
the alertness and dexterity of the weaver. 

Bearing in mind the title of the paper, the reader 
grows more and more curious throughout this very in- 
teresting analysis of simple effort, and its results, when 
well and ill directed, calls to mind the story of the three 
poets whose combined intelligence could not suggest 
the trick by which the “ignorant” maid, that finally 
came to their assistance, put on the horse-collar, and 
wonders how the writer will succeed in tracing the su- 
perior intelligence of the skilled workman to the com- 
mon school. 

He does not succeed in doing this to the entire satis- 
faction of the reader. A number of very positive let- 
ters from large employers are printed, establishing the 
fact that the average labor performed by persons that 
have been through the common schools is superior to the 
average labor of those that have had no schooling, by 
20 per cent., and that a similar difference is observable 
in the neatness and happiness of the homes of these 
“educated” and uneducated laborers. The question 
arises, “ How much of this difference is due to inheri- 
tance? There must be, between the two classes com- 
pared, a difference of natural thrift, energy, and aspira- 
tion, the one class possessing enough of these qualities 
to prompt them to support their children at school, the 
other not enough to actuate them in any further effort 
than that required to get the day’s victuals and shelter. 
Inheritance and environment make the man. Inheri- 
tance having had some part to play among the causes 
of the disparity shown between the character, value, and 
wages of skilled and unskilled workers, environment has 
done the rest. But the school is only a part of the en- 
vironment. The children of parents thrifty enough to 
patronize the school, are taught at home many little arts 
that result in some degree of manual skill and in some 
power of judgment and criticism. To set the table 
neatly, prettily ; to use the knife and fork properly ; to 
“do the chores,” as a boy's work in the household is 
characterized—all the occupations of the civilized home 
constitute an education from which must come much of 
that greater skill and readiness that employers notice 
in thrifty people. 

Still, some of the honor is left to the schools, and 
that these same thrifty people believe sufficiently in the 
value of “book-larnin’” to devote years of their chil- 
dren’s time to its acquirement is in itself almost suffi- 
cient testimony to the fact that there is some practical 
value in that part of education. But it is noticeable 
throughout the earnest letters of these observing men, 
that the greatest value is placed upon those forms of 
school work that directly train the powers of the indi- 
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vidual ; and means to this end not in general use in the 
common school are suggested by nearly all as desira- 
ble. Some practical knowledge of chemistry and geol- 
ogy is suggested by Gen. Samuel Thomas ; scientific 
and technical education by A. J. Mundella, M. P.; Cy- 
rus Mendenhall asks for workingmen, “a higher grade 
of instruction in the science of their business” ; Mr. S. P. 
Cummings, a knowledge of the arts and sciences that 
underlie occupations ; Miss Martha Walbridge, natural 
and intellectual philosophy. These demands from the 
laity, coupled with the facts that all of these subjects, 
except, perhaps, chemistry, are begun in the kindergar- 
ten, must soon prove the common school a laggard, un- 
less it quicken its pace. 

The question, What is wanted in the common school ? 
is pretty well settled. The demands of life are not for 
a few barrels of facts, stored away in the cellar of sub- 
consciousness, but for individual power over self and 
environment. Methods of giving the individual this 
power,though they have reached their highest present de- 
velopment in the kindergarten, are to be found in lesser 
degrees of adequacy in the technical school, the college, 
and a few special institutions, among what are known as 
grammar and primary schools. What isit that prevents 
the common school from following in the wake of these 
bold discoverers? The obstruction is made up of three 
factors : the indifferent teacher, the politician that ap- 
pointed her, and the citizen that elected the politician. 

Under the circumstances, what can be done by a vig- 
orous school administration? Let such a body of peo- 
ple take to itself the fact that z¢ has survived the dangers 
of political intrigue (or availed itself of its means), and 
risen to power despite all the retarding influences that 
affect the growth of the schools. Let it assume that 
other cases of survival exist in the ranks below, and 
that not only good material, ready for use, but live ma- 
terial, longing to be used, may exist behind quiet faces 
in program-burdened class-rooms. Let it consider that 
latent strength for the reform movement may be found 
even among the indifferent, who know not what they do 
and need but waking up. Let it realize that until these 
latent energies can be developed and measured, decisive 
steps in the reconstruction of school curricula must be 
attended with very great danger. Let it begin the work 
of development by compelling all teachers to study the 
history and present growth of education as a philosophy, 
a science, and an art. Let it provide means for such 
study to the extent of its resources and, if a formidable 
Opposition arises to the confiscation of leisure hours for 
this pursuit, let it set apart for the purpose certain por- 
tions of the school term. Let it employ in the prose- 
cution of this work those educators who have most 
largely succeeded in enthusing teachers. From the ap- 
parently hopeless mass of the indifferent will soon sep- 
arate themselves all those teachers that are capable of 
a high motive. 

Parallel with this line of effort should be conducted 
another, aimed at the voting population, who, like the 
indifferent teachers, are not half so bad as they are blind. 
Through the public press, through pamphlets, circulars 
and lectures, these supporters of the common school 
must be taught what the common school should be and 
what its needs are. 

Given success in this double campaign ; given a gen- 
erous and enlightened public and a corps of teachers 
distinguished by general devotion, and the politician 
will not long rule interests so vital and so far beyond 
his apprehension, while the hopelessly incompetent 
teacher cannot long officially survive him. Undersuch 
conditions the school problem would be in a fair way to 
self-solution. —E. E. K., in The Independent. 


The teacher must not attempt to think and speak for 
the pupils, nor to consider his own work is skilfully 
done when he has made easy, by explanations, what- 
ever is assigned to be performed.— ¥. W. Dickinson. 

A child will never be able to walk it always nursed ; 
So it never will think nor be able to express intelligent 
thoughts if the teacher thinks and talks for it. Let the 
pupil do the thinking and talking.--Mo. School Fournal. 
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Is There a School ? 


An Open LETTER. 
(Reprinted from the Kindergarten Magazine.) 
Chicago, February, 1894. 

Dear Miss H——: Your problem, as to what is best 
for the children after they leave the kindergarten, is a 
most vital one. It is a common one too, asked by every 
thoughtful parent as the child stands at the threshold 
of the school-room, confronted by a moral atmosphere 
and mental pabulum for the most part totally different 
from that to which he has been accustomed. Of course 
the methods employed in school and kindergarten must 
be different, for the child has outgrown that stage of 
life in which he was mainly dominated by his affections, 
and he has come to a period where investigation, a love 
of knowing what and how things are, is the incentive to 
action. So we as parents may well inquire, what are the 
schools offering to our children ? 

You ask if there has ever come to my knowledge a 
single school “which really builds on kindergarten 
foundations.” Before answering you, I should want to 
be quite sure that we are of one mind as to the essen- 
tials of Froebel’s system. Briefly, they might be stated 
thus: tst, That the aim of the kindergarten is to put 
the child into sympathetic relation to those laws which 
govern man and nature, by giving to him in childlike 
fashion, opportunity to know and obey these laws from 
the heart ; 2d, To lead the child to express his thought 
and feeling concerning these truths, in an objective form, 
thereby fostering a deeper insight and forming habits 
of service to others. 

Now if you assent to these statements, I believe that 
we have a true basis not only for the kindergarten, but 
for the after education of our children ; and so I come 
back to your question, “ Do I know of any school which 
utilizes the work of the kindergarten as a definite basis 
tor later training?” I have never seen a school which 
in its theory and practice so fuliy recognizes the idea of 
the development of the whole being of the child, as does 
the curriculum of the Cook County normal school, un- 
der Colonel F. W. Parker and his unified corps of teach- 
ers. How do I know that this school stands for and 
actually realizes this great principle? Because, when 
we were looking for the best place to educate our chil- 
dren, I went into the school and worked there for nearly 
five years without salary, to test the genuineness of its 
theory and practice, and to know exactly what my chil- 
dren’s school life was. Not only did I see the applica- 
tion of true psychologic and pedagogic principles, but 
the trend that was given the pupil’s work in science, in 
literature, in art studies, the persistent effort to unify 
and concentrate energy in the acquirement of that 
knowledge which is of most worth, made the whole work 
pulsate with new possibilities and with new life to 
teacher and pupil. 

I do not say that the work was or (even now) is fault- 
less ; but I do say that child nature is studied there, and 
its needs are met, as I have not known them to be in any 
school I have known ; and this I say after nearly thirty 
years’ experience in teaching, and after visiting repeat- 
edly the best schools in the United States and in Can- 
ada. 

Of course there are many people who criticise the 
school and its methods ; but an extended acquaintance 
among its pupils convinces me that. they are wide 
awake, well-balanced, intelligent boys and girls, with 
tastes that will lead them into right paths of life. What 
more can you ask of a school? Children trained on the 
basis of the principles as applied here, are of going to 
be found among the “incapables,” that immense army 
which has so taxed the wisdom of all who have this win- 
ter had anything to do in the lines of work for the un- 
employed. These normal students have a physical basis 
for work, which few schools in the country provide for; 
for the “ physical culture ” has a mest important place 
in the course of study, and manual training is deemed 
indispensable. 

But it is on the training of teachers that Colonel Par- 
ker lays the greatest stress. The professional training 
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class enrolls a large body of young women—and a few 
men—who are most earnest in their study and loyal to 
true principles of education. The faculty presents a 
corps of men and women with whom it is a privilege to 
have fellowship, so large and broad and devoted are 
they in their profession. Here, indeed, teaching is re- 
cognized as an art, and not a trade; and these people 
one and all have the true devotion that one always finds 
in artists. This spirit, with which Colonel Parker al- 
ways infuses his teachers, is recognized by men like R. 
H. Quick, of London ; Hughes, superintendent of Tor- 
onto schools ; Sheldon, of the Oswego normal school; 
MacAlister, of the Drexel institute (Philadelphia) ; 
Moulton, of our university ; Stanley Hall, of Clark uni- 
versity ; Butler, of Columbia college ; and scores of 
other prominent educators, although that august body 
of politicians the board of commissioners of Cook 
county have not as yet been impressed with it; and 
more than that, have recommended that the entire man- 
ual training department be cut off and all salaries be 
reduced. 

Such are some of the conditions under which the 
school labors. Yet in spite of all the effort made to 
overthrow the school through a lack of appreciation of 
its work, or through selfish partisanship or political in- 
terests, the work was never so good as it is to-day ; and 
you might look a long, long time without finding else- 
where the opportunity for the growth of mind, body, 
and spirit that is here offered ; and I feel sure that you 
who know so well how to estimate the real value of a 
school founded on pedagogical principles, will not be 
disappointed. Yours,—A. H. P. 


¥ 
Cheap Preparation. 


The shortest road to the teacher's desk is what will 
be inquired for during the next few months. The nu- 
merous academies, high, grammar, and district schools 
will turn out an army of boys and girls who will teach 
school next fall if they can; this army may number 
100,000 ; it is difficult to state its exact size. One rea- 
son why so many will scramble for places is that so 
many will be vacant. A large part of the girls who be- 
gan to teach three years ago are to be offered on the 
altar of marriage, and a large part of the young men 
have decided on the business they are fitted for. 
Three years sees almost the whole teaching force 
changed, in the country. 

The American system formerly was to make it aseasy 
as possible for a young man to get aschool ; while there 
have been changes for the better the preparation now 
demanded is unequal to the high objects the ordinary 
parent believes the school will accomplish. A few ques- 
tions are asked in arithmetic, geography, and grammar, 
questions the high school graduate tosses off with ease, 
the certificate is signed, and one more teacher is turned 
out. A case like this occurred lately. A graduate of a 
normal school thirty years ago, accomplished on the 
piano, an artist of no mean ability, who had charge of 
a young ladies’ school, took her place with some high 
school graduates and did not “pass.” Now, undoubt- 
edly, she would be superior as a teacher to the young 
girls who had just come from recitation rooms, yet fit- 
ness was judged wholly by the written replies to printed 
questions. Of course she should have “crammed ;” 
she cannot be excused. But the point is scholarship 
and training should have been demanded in that exam- 
ination, 

The preparation for teaching should include a practi- 
cal training in some competent normal school ; to limit 
it to scholarship only is to cheapen teaching, is to open 
the doors to all—almost. Cheap preparation makes 
costly teaching ; the children go to cheap schools at a 
dear rate ; years roll by and they know how they were 
sacrificed. 

But teachers object to raising the standard of qualifi- 
cation, it may be said. True; it is too true; itisa 
pity it is so true. Let, however, the better sense pre- 
vail. Let it cost more study ; what then? It is right 
that there should be thorough preparation. 
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President Andrew S. Draper. 


The appointment of Hon. AndrewS. Draper to the pres- 
idency of the Illinois state university will strike every- 
body as a fitting one; he is good for anyplace. Let 
every teacher bear in mind that he showed his fitness 
by the enlarged way in which he administered the office 
of state superintendent of schools. Other men have 
administered this office in the various states, but few of 
them have retired from it leaving profound convictions 
that no position requiring action based on the largest 
principles was too good forthem. Soon after Judge 
Draper’s election to the state superintendency he en- 
tered the office of THe ScHoot JouRNAL, and aftera 
few moments’ conversation remarked, “I see you have 
an educational policy, and you seem to be the only one 
that does have one ; I wish you would explain it to me.” 

He was briefly told that of the 30,000 teachers in the 
state about 3,000 had been trained for their work, and 
that the waste, loss, and detriment to the children 
growing out of the consequent unskilfulness and ina- 
bility was almost incalculable; that the chief effort 
sheuld be to remedy this condition of things. 

“How remedy this ?” was the practical question pro- 
posed, 

It was in general proposed to him that long term in- 
stitutes should be held in the counties and training be 
given in them; third grade certificates be given to those 
who had taken one term’s training, etc. He assented 
to the reasonableness of the plan, but pointed out other 
defects that needed remedying ; the first thing to be 
done, he thought, was to have uniform examinations. 
The old method of each county commissioner acting as 
a law to himself he thought a giant evil and so it was, 
and to remedy this he gave the first efforts of his ad- 
ministration, and his success stamped him asa great 
man. 

The temptation of most men who are put into an 
office in which there is so much detail and routine and 
on which the past lays so heavy a hand as the superin- 
tending of the schools of a state is to let things go on 
as they have gone, to answer letters, write reports, give 
lectures, and draw salary. Education is a subject on 
which it is easy to give a lecture that will mightily please 
the average audience ; few men but can do this accep- 
tably. But when it comes to the Columbus work, who 
is bold enough and skilful enough to sail out into new 
educational seas ? 

The ability of Judge Draper lay in being able to see 
what should be accomplished and in having the courage 
to move. These wordsare not written to eulogize him ; 
they are written to induce the thousands of state, city, 
and town school superintendents to go and do likewise. 
The educational field is one in which they can show 
whether they have ability or not. If Judge Draper 
had gone into office to draw a salary, Cleveland would 
not have heard of him, nor the state of Illinois. And it 
may be easily prophesied that big as Illinois is Judge 
Draper is big enough to preside over its universty, and 
to make the rest of the state feel his presence there. 
His appointment is a good thing for Illinois. 


¥* 
Some Questions in Methods and School Economy. 


1. In case of inattention, name three possible causes, 
one or more of which may account for such inattention. 

2. Why should teachers vot attempt to require pro- 
longed attention on the part of young pupils; 

3. Name the proper order of procedure in giving ob- 
ject lessons. 

4. (a2) Name the senses through which we gain sense 
perception. (4) Give an illustration of the use of one 
sense to verify another. 

5. Should young pupils be long drilled on principles 
and the analysis of the forms of letters before writing? 
Why? 

6. What is the object of original examples in arith- 
metic? 

7. Name three objects of school punishment. 
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Earth and Humbers. 
Use of Photographs. 


A teacher writes: ‘‘While in Verona, Italy, this summer I stood before the 
statute of Dante in the Piazza del Signori, and was struck with its beauty and 
grandeur, I found a photograph of it and send it to you as a sample of 
about 200 1 procured of important views, I make much use of them in 
school.” 

It is not possible to overrate the value of such a simple aid as 
is furnished by photographs. It is uot always easy to obtain these, 
but if a dozen are first purchased additions may be made from 
time to time ; so that every school may have a collection, large or 
small, 

In the use of photographs or indeed any such aid, there is often 
a great want of skill on the part of teachers. One had procured 
quite a good collection by private subscription, the school being in 
a cultivated community. She had these in a box on ber table and 
any one came and took them up when they chose and proceeded 
to look them over and throw them back when the inspection was 
over. This was indeed a very bad plan; had the donors of the 
money they cost known this they would have hesitated about con- 
tributing. A similat plan was employed in a school where 200 
volumes had been given by a friend of public education to found 
a library for the older pupils. A shelf was put up and the boys 
allowed to help themselves. In two years about five of the 
books remained ; and when the donor visited the school and saw 
the wreck of his gifts he was disappointed and angry. 

In another school a teacher had accumulated over a hundred 
photographs; these were kept under lock and key. On certain 
days they were brought out ; certain pupils had been appointed to 
study up concerning them. These pupils described the picture 
and told all they had learned ; it was then passed around. 

In a similar way the others were used. When the year was 
ended the pupils evidently had gained something from having 
seen these photographs. - 

One of the best subjects to illustrate with pictures is history. A 
teacher in the Brooklyn high school has gathered a vast number 
of valuable pictures for this department. Some schools have a 
room set apart for framed pictures. But there is a tendency to ac- 
cumulate more than can be used. “A little farm well tilled” is 
the true motto for the teacher in this matter. There must be a 
distinct impression made, a right impression made. Altogether, 
the teacher who uses photographs well must be a teacher with 
brains. 

¥ 


A Reminiscence. 


By Mrs. Mary C. CUTLER. 


More than thirty years ago a school-girl sat by her study table 
one evening, preparing for an examination. She had before hera 
map of the German States, and she thought it had been rightly 
named, “‘ The Labyrinth of Geography.” What if she were asked 
to bound Prussia,—cut in two as it was by other states ; or to lo- 
cate one of the dozen or more little duchies or principalities that 
seemed to be sitting in the laps of the bigger ones ? 

At length her brain grew weary and she fell asleep. She 
dreamed that she stood on a sandy plain. Beside her was her 
teacher, in the guise that fairies sometimes wear, and holding in 
her hand a spade and an immense ladle. Near them was a large 
pool of water, on the surface of which something appeared to be 
floating. She turned to her teacher w th a look ot inquiry, and 
this was the teacher's reply :— 

“ This plain which you see has the outline of Germany. In this 
pool are its rivers, and its cities are floating about on the water. 
Take this spade and this ladle and finish Germany.” 

The pupil took the spade and dug trenches for her rivers, piling 
up hills and mountains between them; and when the rivers had 
been ladled into their places, the sandy plain grew fertile, so the 
cities could thrive along the river banks. Then she supposed it 
would be necessary to divide the country into thirty-six states ; 
but the teacher said, “ ‘That is sufficient,” and with a feeling of 
wonderful relief our school-girl awoke. She thought it a ve 
curious dream, and when she told it the next day her school- 
mates, and even her te cher, were amused ; but they saw not its 
meaning. 

Yet there was one thought awakened by this dream which 
haunted the dreamer ever afterward. Why should Germany be 
divided at all? It was one county in the old Roman days, the 


land of the “ war-man,” with a love of freedom which made it the 
hardest country to subdue to which the Roman legions were ever 
sent. And as time went by and she learned more of its history 
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and literature, the wonder grew upon her that a peeple so united in 
the search for truth and beauty in all their myriad unfoldings 
should not be drawn nearer together in their political relations. 
So much she thought of this that when the time came for her 
school-days to end, she made the Fatherland the theme of her 
mg, ef It attracted attention and was printed in local 
papers. One of these papers went with a friend across the seas 
and fell into the hands of a German teacher, from whom there 
came back to her an “ Amen,” and “ God bless you,”—the most 
;recious of all her laurels. 

It was in that same year that William I., the newly crowned 
King of Prussia said one day to the English Ambassador, “ I shall 
probably not live long enough to behold a united Germany, but I 
surely hope the unity will be realized in the time of my son or of 
my grandson.” And when the King of Saxony remarked, “ All 
the street gamins of Berlin are talking of it,” the answer was, 
‘ The street gamins must certainly know more about it than 1.” 
Yet it was only ten years later that the good King William, who 
“never had time to be tired,” was crowned emperor of united 
Germany. 

Twenty years after her graduation our school-girl’s youthful 
enthusiasms had well-nigh spent themselves, and she was leading 
a retired but useful life, the contented mother of a happy group of 
children. One day the youngest of them came home full of ex- 
citement over the new way of studying geography with a sand- 
board, making all the slopes so as to show why the oceans, and 
lakes, and rivers, and cities are in the places where they are repre- 
sented on the map. Like a flash came her girlhood’s dream to 
the mother’s mind. Why had she never thought of the use that 
dream might have been to her in the days when she was a teach- 
er? And, drawing a little sigh, she numbered that with other 
“might have-beens ” of her life. 

Once and again had our school-girl cast her little pebble down 
a deep well, and, child-like, had been pleased to hear it fall; but 
the ripples it made were limited to a narrow circle. To others it 
had been given to cast theirs into the broad ocean, where the 
waves of influence would be unending. Yet the broad ocean and 
the narrow wells are fed by the same hidden springs. 

It is something to think the same thoughts that the great and 
good of other lands and other times have thought, even though 
they may never result in action. It is more, whenever we may, to 
transmute our dreams to deeds that will help the world on toward 
a better order of things, 


a 
Observation, Comparison, Inference. 


(The following plan for study in observation, comparison, and inference 
was submitted by Earl Barnes, professor of education of the Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., university, Cal., and adopted by City Supt. Barr, of Stockton, 
tor the teachers’ meeting.) 


I, Give the children paper and pencils and have each write at 
the top of his sheet his name, his age and the name of his 
teacher. Then give to each child a one-cent postage stamp and 
when all are supplied say simply : “I wish you to write me a de- 
scription of this stamp such that if any one read it he would know 
all about the stamp though he never head of such a thing before.” 
Say nothing more, have no discussion, answer no questions.- Let 
the children write ten minutes and then gather up the papers. 

II. On another sheet of paper have each child write his name, 
his age, and the name of his teacher. Then. say to the class : 
“Write on your papers the ways in which a horse and a cow are 
alike, and the ways in which they are unlike.” 

III. Write the foliowing lists on the board and have the chil- 
dren write on sheets of paper, properly headed, the ways in which 
the two lists are alike, and the ways in which they are unlike : 


Henry, Lulu, 
Harry, Laura, 
Horace, Lucy, 
Hiram, Lena, 
Herbert, Lillie, 
Hubert, Louise, 
hero. linen. 


1V. Copy these words on the board in the order in which they 
are here printed: Brown, carrot, giraffe, copper, blue, gopher, 
lilac, granite, leopard, bear, limestone, cabbage, , camel, gray, 
hon, bean, gold; lettuce, green, beet, coal, corn, black. Say to 
the children: “ Copy these words on the same paper with III., 
grouping them in as many ways as you can.” ; 

V. On separate sheets, properly headed, have the class write 
the answer to the following: “If you were shipwrecked on an 
island in the middle of the sea, and you found in one corner of 
the island an old house of logs, and part of an old wooden boat, 
with broken arrows in the bottom of it, what would these things 
tell you?” 

I. On separate sheets, properly headed, have the class write 
the answer to the following : “ If you were traveling in a strange 
country, where you had seen no inhabitants and found hundreds 
of oyster shells scattered about on the hills how would you think 
they came there?” 
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The Arithmetic Class. 


By M. L. WATKINS. 


I had a class put into my hands last fall, as usual, that had 
been taught, supposedly, all about fractions. It was for me to 
teach them ntage, and to do it in quite a short time. I am 
one that believes in doing mental cultivation in teaching every 
study, and especially in teaching arithmetic. I find I am ham- 
pered by the want of a solid foundation in each class as it comes 
into my room; I mean by this that they have no power of clear 
teaching. 

I am obliged to spend a month in getting them to understand 
fractions, the last subject they studied. I put on the board x }, 
and ask what it means. They tell me it means multiply. I say 
“What probiem does this represent ?” 

This is a “poser” to them. I lay down 48 splints on the 
table, and say ‘represent the problem.” 

The class consists of nog boys, and they know a good deal, 
but their teacher has taught them to operate on figures—they 
know nothing of mumébers. I, you see, offer them numbers. 

Well, we spend some time talking, I refusing to ¢e//. 1 put the 
figures on the blackboard, and they look at them, I have done 
this for severai years, and sometimes it is several days before they 
work it out, sometimes an hour. Meanwhile, we go on to some- 


thing else. 

Usually, one bey will offer this : he portions out 48 into 8 parts 
—6 splints in a part, and lays aside . parts, this makes 42, Then 
he mixes up the splints in the seven parts and divides them into 3 
parts, and puts aside two s—28, 

“Tell me in this case of 48 splints, what is meant by jx 4?” 

“It means 28.” 

“ What is the sign?” 

“It is of multiplication.” 

“ And have you multiplied? That is, is 28 a larger number 
than 48?” 

This leads to further study, and they conclude that the sign x 
should be of. I merely ask questions, do not tell. They con- 
clude that the problem {* { is really % of $ of 1, in figures in the 
case, I gave them, it is ¢ of } of 48 splints. 

We work over this until they obtain the idea that every expres- 
sion in figures may be represented in objects. 

I give out this: “Seven birds sat on a fence, one-half flew 
away, how many were left?” They will say 3}. They are 
working in figures, not numbers. They will soon learn to say, 
“ That cannot be, the problem is impossible.” 

The aim of my work is to set them to ¢Aznking—they come to 
me with some facility with figures, but with little power to think 
concerning numbers. The questions above are but a small part 
of these | ask; I do not propose puzzles exactly, but questions 
they must think to reply to. I want to make them as active 
mentally in the arithmetic class as they will be afternoons phys- 
ically in playing baseball. 

There is such a thing as considerable celerity in manipulating 
figures and very little understanding of numbers. One boy 
brought in this problem he had worked in the preceding class, 
1 


3¢ 
—i= and by changing and cancelling, produced $3; it wasa 
a5 4 
piece of jugglery with figures. I believe pupils must understand 


what they do; such a feat as the above gives no power of thought. 
I gain a great deal by keeping the idea of the baseball game be- 
fore me as a model for class work. In that they understand 
what they are about. 

Many questions are proposed to young pupils in arithmetic 
that they ought not to waste time over; these should be delayed 
until they reach the high school. It is far better that boys and 
girls study natural history or physics and acquire mental power, 
than to work out problems that demand sleight-of-hand merely. 
I do not like to see a bright boy puzzling out things in arithmetic. 
All the best authorities say that arithmetic and geometry should 
demonstrate themselves. “A boy had 4 — and bought 4 
more, how many had he?” This is a case of seezmg—the pupil 
sees that the boy has 4 and 4, and when he knows what 4 and 4 
are, he sees that he had 8. 

The best teachers endeavor to give a pupil power /o see through 
a problem. They begin by practicing him to see through two 
steps, then three, and so on. There must be a good deal of 
practice—as in the baseball game. 

In reviewing in fractions I have a large card and put on }; then 
call numbers, as 12, 28, etc. In order to save time, they put down 
ten answers, and these are compared ; then ten more, and so on. 
Then } is put on the card, and ten numbers called—this is done 
rapidly ; then 3, and so on. 

Then } of 12is } of what? Tenof these. § of 12 is } of what? 
Ten of these. 

I have had 500 such questions answered in twenty minutes, 

1} is a half of what? Ten of these. 

2} is a third of what? Ten of these. 

This gives celerity with figures, and this is necessary; but 
working out these with numbers is also necessary until they see 
there is a reality. 
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I take 48 splints and show 6, and then 24, and ask fora 
blem ; 4 of 48 is contained how many times in 24? Or 24 ~- 
many times {4 of 48? 

My conclusion is that the reason so many boys fail in arith- 
metic is, that they are dealing with nebulous materials instead of 
real materials ; with figures instead of numbers. 

It must be constantly borne in mind in the elementary classes, 
that there is a distinct difference between numbers and figures ; 
the latter are the arbitrary symbols that represent numbers. To 
learn to use figures is really a language lesson ; to make the pupil 
learn the language before he knows numbers, will certainly de- 
stroy that innate love for knowledge that is a priceless gift from 
the Creator. 


¥ 
Pointing Off. 


By C. B. TOWNSEND. 


I found my fourth reader class had worked in percentage, but 
I felt sure they needed to be reviewed in decimals; they could 
not divide readily ; the quotients in such examples, as 


3.08)9.24( 

.308)924.( 

308.) .924( 
were not pointed off promptly and accurately except by two or 
three, and they did not seem to know why. I felt they had 
studied operations, but did not know number. 

I began to discuss division with them. I presented 4400 to be 

divided by 4. 4)4400 


II00 


“Four in 4 thousands how many times?” (Once.) “ What is 
this 1?” (Onethousand.) “Four in 4 hundreds?” (Once.) 
“ What is this 1?” (One hundred), etc. “Can you generalize 
this?” (After some effort it was generalized as When the divi- 
sor is units, the quotient has the same name as the dividend. 
This was made clear by several examples.) ‘Now keep that in 
mind, and apply it when needful.” 


40) 4400 


IIo 


“ Now, I will divide by 40; 40 in the 44 once—what is that 1?” 
(One hundred.) “Why?” (Because the dividend is hundreds.) 
“ That is not enough; there are two things and you give onlv 
one.” (The divisor is units and the dividend is hundreds.) “ That 
is better, let us go on: 40 in the 40 tens how many times?” 
(One ten times.) ‘“‘ Why?” (The divisor is units, and the divi- 
dend is tens.) “ 40 in theo units?” (o unit times.) 

“When I divided by 4 just new, the units divided by units gave 
units; here o units divided by 40 units, gives for a quotient o 
units? Can you generalize that?” (After some trial—I helping 
—they conclude that uazts divided by units gives units. Atten- 
tion is called to the two statements, as being genera/,; hundreds 
divided by units is Particular, units divided by units is general. 
They must grasp this general statement.) ‘“ Take this: 


40)40 


I 


“40 units in 40 units, I unit time. Why?” (But the 40 units 
is 4 tens; 4 tens in 4 tens I unit times. Mark that. Units in units 
give units, tens in tens give units. Take this: 

400) 400 


I 
What is the 1? (1 unit.) Generalize.” (After some trial it is 
given that one denomination divided by the same gives units. 
Take this: .4)44440 


II1Io, 


“T have no tenths in the dividend, so I annex a naught, and it 
is 44.440. Read it now.” (Forty-four thousand four hundred 
and forty tenths.) “Give me a principle that applies in division ? ” 
(When both divisor and dividend are of the same denomination 
the quotient is units.) 

‘Let us see how this will apply. I divide and when I get to 
the naught I say 4 tenths in naught tenths, naught times and this 
naught must be w#z¢s. How shall I show this is units?” (By 
placing a period after it—the unit mark.) 

Then I turn to the first examples. ‘‘ What will be the denom- 
ination of the quotient in No.1? Why? What must be done to 
the a of No. 2? Why? What principle applies in 
No. 3?” 

In this way the “ why” of pointing off may be made clear. It 
is done by an application of knowledge they have already gained, 
but which does not stand out clear in the mind as principles. 
No rule is needed. 
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Dividing by a Fraction. 
By J. E. D. 


I had difficulty in teaching to divide by a fraction until I real- 
ized that the quotient is a modification of the dividend, just as a 
coat is a modihied iece of cloth. Of course, the pupil does not 
easily understand the words “ modified,” and “ modification.” 

I begin and divide 24 by 12, then by 6, then by 3. I call atten- 
tion to the increase in the quotient as the divisor gets smaller. [ 
take 36 in the same way, also 48, 64—and use as divisors 32, 16, 
8, 4, 2,1. Limpress the fact that as the divisor increases, the 
quotiept decreases, and vice versa, 1 don’t stop when they can 
repeat the words by the rule. I keep on until they can apply it. 
For example, 24 is divided by 12. Now I say, I shall divide it by 
i «f 12, what will the quotient be? Don’t d#vide, REASON, 
They will say, “It will be twice 2 or 4.” Then I say I shall di- 
vide by a divisor one-half of that. They say the quotient will 

8 


Then I say, I will now divide by 4 of 3. They say, “ The quo- 
tient will be 16.” Let us see; one-half of 3 is 3. You say 2 will 
go 16 times. “ Yes, sir.” How many times will } go? “ Thirty- 
two times.” So it ought, according to reason. I am going to 
see. 1 will go 24 times; } will go 48 times, 3 will go 16 times— 
that turns out as you said ; now for the other, 1 will go 24 times; 
j will go 96 times, 3? will go 32 times; you were right. 

Is it a fact that the smaller athing is the more times it will go? 
“Yes, sir.” Divide by 1 and tell me the size of the quotient com- 
pared with the dividend. “It is the same.” Divide by}. “It 
will be twice the dividend.” Divide by }. “It will be four times 
the dividend. Now divide by 3. First by 3}. “ The quotient 
will be 4 times the dividend.” Three-fourths will not go as 
many times as 1; it will go how many times? “One-third as 
many.” Then 3 will go } of 4 times,” } of 4 times is ¢ times. 
(This is the dark place and must be illustrated.) 

Let us see; take 24. I want to divide it by $#; } will go 96 
times, I multiply by 4; 3? will go } of 96 times or 32 times; I di- 
= by 3; 24 xX 4—3 or 24 x §. To divide by 2, I multiply 

a 

"ene 12 cents and buy oranges at 1 cent each. How many? 
“Twelve.” I buy at } cent each; how many? at } cent each; 
how many? “Forty-eight.” Do not say 48, say 4 times 12. 
At 3 cent each. How many? “} of four times 12.” And that 
is “sixteen.” What has been done to the dividend. “It has 
been taken 3 of 4 times,” or $ times. 

I have 8 cents to buy pencils, at 1 cent each. How many? 
“Eight.” At 3centeach. “Twice8.” Ati centeach. “Four 
times eight.” At4centeach? “One-third of 4 times 8.” 

How many more times will } gothan}? “Twice.” Why? 
“‘ Because it is half as large.” Ihave 6 cents. How many pen- 
cils at 1 cent each. “Six.” At }cent each? “ Forty-eight.” 
Yes, but what proportion? “ Eight times six.” How many at 
$ cents each? “One-third of eight times 6” or 5 of 6 

The aim must not be to entrap the pupil into inverting the di- 
visor ; let him see that to divide by 4 the dividend must be made 
$ larger—that is what is to be aimed at. 


Supplementary. 


The Holidays. 


By LOUISE POLLOCK. 
(A Kindergarten Song; for Arbor Day exercises, or before school closes for 
the summer holidays.) 
Air: “ Rory O’More.” 
Boys and girls march in, in quick time, each carrying a bough 
in one handand a straw hat in the other. 
I 


Away with ail pencils, with slates and with books, 

Away to the forest, the fir-trees, and brooks ; 

We have studied enough for such natures as ours, 

And now may be off to the birds and the flowers. 
II 


Away through the meadows where green fields and 
brooks 
Will suit us much better than sages’ old books; 
We wonder sometimes that our hair don’t turn gray, 
With the heat of our brains while they toil all the day, 
Ill 


They tell us we one day must work for our bread, 

And “brain power” is needed in each little head ; 

But surely “no play makes Jack a dull boy "— 

We will work all the better for one day of joy. 

IV. 

We thank all our teachers with hearts full of glee 

And feel like young squirrels, so glad and so free. 

We wish them “ good-morning,” and hope they will rest 
To their own heart’s contentment, as each one likes best. 
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Our Flag. 


AN EXERCISE FOR FLAG DAY OR FOR CLOSING OF SCHOOL, 
By I. J.C. 
PREPARATION, 


Suggestions Ped School-Room Decorations. Decorate the wall 
with as many flags as there are children in the room, if po. 
Should each child be able to bring a flag for himself I think the 
general interest in the decorations will be enhanced. 

The blackboards may be illustrated with all the different flags 
spoken of in the lesson given below. I should su t that the 
children draw, with colored crayons, a flag which will be called a 
class flag and to be made in the following manner, This class 
flag must have as oy | stripes as there are classes in the building 
a as many stars as there are pupils in the class which it repre- 
sents. Use as a model, in all other respects, the American “ys 

The pupils should wear tiny flags fastened to their clothes by 
ag snp yr ay * . 

Below are given in four separate groups the most important 
facts comeaien each flag from at our flag has evolved. 

One of these groups is to be dealt with each day, the pupils 
bringing in facts concerning each. 

These facts are to be drawn from the pupils by a discussion 
conducted by the teacher. At the end of each discussion the most 
important facts are to be chosen by the pupils, and to be written 
on the blackboard somewhat as follows : 





| ANAPPE ALTO HEAVEN 








I, PINE-TREE FLAG. 

1. There were three different styles of the Pine-Tree flag. 

2. The first was used in New Boginad. The Pine Tree appeared 
usually in the upper inner square of the British Union, quartered 
by a red cross on a white or blue field. 

3. The second was >. vy by Colonel Joseph Reed. It was 
a flag with a white ground, a tree in the middle, and the motto: 
* “otest to Heaven.” This was our first naval flag. 

4. The third was a red flag with the flag of the Massachusetts 
cruisers (a white field with a green pine-tree in its center,) in place 
of the British Union. 

5. The pine tree flag was borne by the first armed vessels sent 
out from the Massachusetts ports by General Washington. 

6. The pine-tree was chosen as a symbol of the sturdy charac- 
teristics of the New England people. 
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II. RATTLESNAKE FLAG. 

1. There were two flags upon which the rattlesnake appeared. 

2. (a) The first was called the “‘ Paul Jones Flag.” 

(6) This displayed a coiled rattlesnake on a yellow field. 

(c) It was Paul Jones who first hoisted the flag and his unpar- 
elleled success under it gave it the name of “ Paul Jones.” 

3. (a) The second flag was used later in the South. 

(6) It had the thirteen stripes and the rattlesnake placed diagon- 
ally across. . 

(c) Its motto was: ‘ Don’t tread on me.” 


The first step toward the flag of the Grand Union is shown in 
the first of the three cuts given above. Our forefathers retained 
the flag of Great Britain just as it was, but wove the letters, 
“Liberty and Union” in the red field. Thus was struck the 
first note in the scale of all that perfect harmony that fills the 
heart in all our land where wave the Stars and Stripes to-day. 

Ill. GRAND UNION FLAG, 

1. It was in the “ Grand Union ” that the stripes first appeared. 

2. One of the men chosen to make this national flag was Benj. 
Franklin. 
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3. The thirteen stripes were chosen to represent the thirteen states. 
4. The king’s colors appeared in the upper left hand corner in 
deference to England. 
IV. FLAG OF 1777. 


(a) 1. A committee accompanied by General Washington called 
upon Mrs, Betsy Ross, of Philadelphia, to give her the order for 
our first flag of stars and stripes. 

2. General Washington drew the design in her back parlor, 239 
Arch street. The house is still standing. 

3. The stripes were to be red and white. Red, signifies Divine 
love, and is the language of valor and the emblem of war. White 
is the symbol of hope and truth, and is the language of purity and 
the emblem of peace. 

4. The thirteen stars were arranged ina circle to typify the end- 
less duration of the new nation. 

5. The blue signifies justice, sincerity, truth. According to 
some authorities the blue is meant to typify the night of affliction 
that surrounded the thirteen states in 1777. 

6. Stars and stripes was first unfurled Aug. 3, 1777, over Fort 
Schuyler, a military post in New York state. Thecity of Rome, 
Oneida county, now marks the site. 


Tt 











V. THE FLAG OF TO-DAY, 


(6) 1. The only changes made have been in the number of stars. 
As each state has been added to the union another star has ap- 
peared in ‘‘ Old Glory;” there are now forty-four. 

Upon each of these groups a composition is to be written by 
the class, the best one is chosen by the pupils and is to be read 
by the victor on the day of celebration. 

There are two other compositions to be written, one being an 
introduction to the exercises, the other upon “‘ The King’s Colors.” 
A short sketch of these will be given under the exercises for that 
day. In lieu of original work these could be read as they stand. 


CELEBRATION. 


Teacher calls schools and visitors to order. The Master of 
Ceremonies, who is a pupil chosen by the class, announces the 
‘* Introductory Address :” 

ADDRESS. 

“ We are celebrating to-day the 117th birth-day of Our Flag. 
There is not one of us who does not do so with a heart full of 
pride and love. 

“ In honoring Our Flag we honor our nation, our city,our homes, 
We bow our heads to those who have died that the stars and 
stripes may float in liberty and peace under our blue sky. 
We cheer those who live to protect her rights and defend her 
honor. Men die for our flag. Children live for her. 

‘Oh! long may it wave, 
O’er the Land of the free, and, 
The home of the Brave. 

I Master of Ceremonies, The school will now sing, ‘‘ The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

II. “ Composition on the ‘ Fine Tree Flags’.” 

III. “‘ Composition on the ‘ Rattlesnake Flags ’.” 


IV. “ Composition on the ‘Grand Union Flag’. 
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V. “Composition on the ‘Flag of 1777’ and the ‘Flag of Today’,”” 
VI. ** Composition on the ‘ King’s Colors ’.” 
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* 
KING’S COLORS. 
(The king referred to was George III. of England.) 
The English flag was not the same in 1776 that it is now. This 
is the way it came about. 














Scotland and Ireland did not always belong to the British Em- 
pire but each had a flag of its own, England being the red, verti- 
cal cross of St. George ; Scotland's, the white diagonally armed 
cross of St. Andrew ; and Ireland’s, the red diagonally armed cross 
of St. Patrick. 

All this was before the three kingdoms became one. At the 
time of which we speak, 1776, Ireland still retained its own flag 
but the crosses of St. George and St. Andrew were joined into a 
design for one flag, as you see on the blackboard. 

Later Ireland was joined to the British Empire and her cross 
was joined to that of England and Scotland. 

So to-day the Queen’s colors consist of the three flags woven 
into one. 

M. C. “ The class will now join in a question and answer exer- 
cise upon facts which may not have been included in the compo- 
sitions.” 

Nore.-The following question-and-answer exercise is to be conducted in this 
manner. A pupil chosen by the class will read the questions from the plat- 
form, the pupils answering from their seats. If there has been time to drill 
the pupils in these answers, the replies may be given from memory. If not 
they must be read from slips of paper prepared previously. 

Q.— Whose birthday do we celebrate to-day ? 

A.—The birthday of our flag. 

Q.—How old is our flag ? 

A.--It was chosen by Congress in 1777. 

Q —How old does that make it ? 

A.--One hundred and seventeen years old. 

Q.—How long have we been celebrating its birthday in our 
schools ? 

A.--Seven years. 

Q.—In what city was this first done? 

A.—Boston. Since then it has been observed generally through- 
out the United States. 

Q.—What are flags for? 

A —A flag is a nation’s coat-of-arms. 
dividuality as a nation. 

Q.—-Of what use is a national flag / 

A.—Every American citizen, while traveling abroad, is said to 
be under the protection of the American flag. In commerce, by 
sea, flags show to which nations the various vessels belong. 

Q.— What does our flag say to us ? 

A.—As it floats above our school-house, it tells us that we be- 
long, to a great nation that has never been conquered. It tells us 
of the union of the states and of our nation’s unsullied honor. It 
reminds us that this union and this honor will one day be ours to 
preserve and protect. 

M. C. “The school will now sing, ‘The Red, White, and Blue.” 
we invite our guests to join with us.” 


It is the sign of its in- 
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Editorial Notes. 


THE JOURNAL presents in this number the complete official 
program of the N. E. A. meeting at Asbury Park, N. J., also 
a list of association officers, including the recently appointed 
state managers. This information, which is not to be found in 
any other publication, has been selected from the pruof sheets of 
the “ Official Bulletin.” It will take about two weeks before the 
bulletin is ready to be mailed. 





An exchange criticises us venomously in its editorial columns 
and borrows a lengthy article from us in another page of the 
same paper. Thus doubly advertised, we ought to thrive, surely, 
We thank our cotemporary for giving its readers a taste of our wares 
on the same date that it chooses for a most invidious attack upon 
the editorial management of THE JOURNAL, but there is one 
point upon which we shall endeavor in the future, as we have en- 
deavored in the past, to set all brethren of a rancorous turn of 
mind a wholesome example. It may happen that we, too, shall 
criticise and favorably quote a cotemporary in a single number of 
THE JOURNAL, but we can safely promise that there shall be no 
venom in the criticism. The exception taken will be to some 
violation of pedagogic principle or of journalistic form in the col- 
umns of our cotemporary and will never savor of spite or be 
based upon personal rancor. 


Can Cornell university afford to have her fair name dishonored 
by students who are determined to shield those guilty of the chlo- 
rine gas poisoning of last winter? Judge Forbes declares that 
there has been a deliberate plot to thwart the ends of justice. He 
has ordered the case over to the October grand jury, empower- 
ing the district attorney to work up the case without regard to 
expense, District Attorney Jennings said: “I have labored long 
and diligently to get the facts in the case, and have used every 
resource known to law to obtain evidence, but I am grieved to in- 
form the court that the evidence collected at this time does not 
warrant an indictment. A phase of this case has been the aston- 
ishing fact that witnesses who have knowledge ot the facts in the 
case have refused to answer questions. If this is to be the rule 
in criminal cases, if persons possessed of knowledge which should 
be in the possession of the officers of the law can refuse to di- 
vulge that necessary information, then surely justice must fail 
more times than its succeeds.” 


When the college boys kick foot-ball the daily papers somehow 
manage to fill long columes with descriptions and pictures of brut- 
alizing scrimmages, but a contest like the recent debate between 
Harvard and Yale is crowded into a few lines for “* lack of space.” 


It is the effort of the publishers to have the names of all the 
teachers of the country before them. (1) To increase the list of 
educational book buyers—now numbering about 20,000, (2) To 
increase the list of subscribers to the weekly SCHOOL JOURNAL 
($2.50)—a paper fitted especially for superintendents, principals, 
institute conductors, normal graduates, and the increasing num- 
ber who wish to know the current of educational thought. (3) 
To increase the list ot subscribers to the monthly TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE, the magazine for teachers who want for $1.00 what 
is richly worth $3.00. (4) To increase the list of EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS ($1.00), especially designed for students of peda- 
gogy, the only publication of its kind in the world, presenting the 
history, principles, methods, and civics of education. (5) To dif- 
fuse OUR TIMES (30 cents), the cheapest and best monthly paper 
on current events. (6) To placefree before all who apply, a cata- 
logue of all educational publications. (7) To acquaint them with 
—~ operation of the facilities for placing able teachers in better 
places. 

Any teacher who has not heard of E. L. Kellogg’s publications 
should send a postal-card of inquiry. It will repay the teacher 
who gets only $10 per month to come in contact with an agency 
that does nothing but labor in behalf of the teachers and schocls. 


What do you think of the “scoop”? The official program of 
the N. E. A. appears in THE JOURNAL even before the “ Official 
Bulletin,” is off the press. It is believed that our subscribers 
will appreciate the efforts to bring before them at all times the 
most seasonable and helpful information. 





Leading Events of the Week. 


The Brazilian government's forces defeated by insurgents, on 
the Iguazu river, in the southern part of the republic.——Wil- 
liamsport and Johnstown, Pa., suffer from floods ; also many towns 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota——Twelve acres of buildings 
burned in Boston——Kunkle, Ohio, almost destroyed by a tor- 
nado ; ten people killed and many injured.——The British restore 
Robert Henry Clarence, the Mosquito chief, to his rights. —— 
Death of Edmund H. Yates, English author and journalist, from 
apoplexy.——An attempt to bribe the U. S. senators to vote 
against the tariff bill—King Alexander abrogates the constitu- 
tion of Servia and restores that.of 1869.——Coxey, Browne, and 
Jones sentenced to twenty days in jail in Washington. 
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Woodbridge, N. J., has acted wisely in mp sory e | Prin. 
George W. Gamble and all his assistants. The school has made 
appreciable progress under these thorough and progressive work- 
ers. 


A master of a London board school is said to have received 
the following amusing note from an indignant mother: “I must 
complain about the wicked things you teach my boy—sinful 
things. You light acandle, put a tumbler over it, and make it go 
out without putting it out.” 


The Rev. Dr. Edward Bright, editor of the Examiner, died a 
few days ago at his home in this city. He was born in England 
in 1808, In 1855 he came to New York and purchased the Reg - 
ister, a Baptist weekly publication, which, after consolidation 
with the Chronicle, became the Examiner, Dr. Bright was at 
one time president of the board of trustees of Rochester univer- 
sity, and was also a trustee of Vassar college. 


Supt. Sutton, of Houston, Texas, has achieved excellent results 
with his plan of cultivating the professional spirit of his teachers. 
He has prepared some valuable outlines of pedagogical subjects 
which are sent out to teachers to enable them to prepare for ac- 
tive participation in discussions at the monthly meetings. We 
have seen outlines of “ How Interest is Aroused,” “ The Child's 
Individuality,” and “ Attention.” A most admirable survey of 
the psychological and pedagogical relations of the subject is 
thereby given. The teachers of Houston are wide-awake and 
fully appreciate the efforts of their progressive leader. 


The following quotation from the recently published biography 
of Mr. Bronson Alcott, by Mr. Frank Sanborn, and Dr. William 
T. Harris, certainly deserves the high praise given it by Dr. Har- 
ris ; as an ideal portrait of tne ideal teacher : 

‘** The true teacher defends his — against his own personal influence. 
He inspires self trust. He guides their eyes from himself to the spirit that 
quickens him. He will have no disciples. A noble artist, he has visions of 
excellence and revelations of beauty which he has neither impersonated in 
character nor embodied in words. His life and teachings are but studies 
for yet nobler ideals,” 


In a Southern depot all the seats were occupied when a gorge- 
ously dressed colored lady entered. A once a colored gentleman 
arose and taking off his high silk hat said : 

“ Take my seat, madam. No gentleman will sit while a lady 
is standing.” 

“ Nevah mind, sah; never mind. 
of yo’ seat, sah.” 

“ You take the seat, ma’am ; I gives it to you,”” was the response. 
“ There’s no depravity at all, ma’am, I assure you; no depravity 
at all.” With a wave of the silk hat and a low bow. 


I doesn’t want to deprive you 


In THE JOURNAL of March 10, we offered the Columbian Al- 
bum to subscribers ; its price is $3.00. It consists of 160large pic- 
tures—five parts of 32 each. Any subscriber who sends in $2.50 
and a new JOURNAL subscriber gets it postpaid; or send 5 new 
INSTITUTE subscribers and $5 and two sets will be sent ; or one 
new INSTITUTE subscriber and 75 cents extra ($1.75 in all) 
and it is sent, or when you renew any paper send $1.00 extra and 
it is sent. A lady from Tennessee writes: “I am delighted 
with the Album I got when renewing my subscription. It is a 
source of unfailing pleasure before school; the children had 
rather stay in at recess and look at it than go out.” Let every 
teacher get this Album. We assure you it will be a mine of 
pleasure. 


General Woodford speaking to the Brooklyn public school chil- 
dren on General Henry W. Slocum .who died a few weeks ago, 
said: ‘ The last time I saw Gen. Slocum before his death, he 
said tome: ‘I would like to go into the school board. lama 
near neighbor of Mayor Schieren, and I would not like to speak 
to him on the subject, but if the fitting time comes, I wish you 
would tell him that when he makes up the board I would really 
like to be a member if he has no one else he really needs for the 
place. All my ambitions are passed, but I would like in the last 
years of my life to do something for the schools of Brooklyn. 
Gen. Slocum’s last words to me were: ‘A man can do more 
good by helping children to be taught well than he can by com- 
manding an army.” 


There have been several inquiries for single numbers of last 
year’s volume of EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. As only a few 
single copies are left these orders cannot be filled. There are a 
number of bound volumes that can be obtained for one dollar 
each by addressing the publishers. The material that appeared 
in the June, 1893, number has been reprinted, carefully revised, 
enlarged by several important additions, and ——s in 
book form. The title is “Great Teachers of Four Centuries,” by 
Ossian H, Lang. It is an outline history of the great movements 
and masters of the past four hundred pay that have shaped the 
theory and practice of the education of the present, and contains 


ortraits from authentic sources of Bacon, Pestalozzi, Rousseau, 
roebel, Herbart, and many other great educators. The price is 
twenty-five cents, postpaid. 
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New York. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING, 


Governor Flower has vetoed Senator Parsons’ bill that was de- 
signed “to encourage and promote the professional training of 
teachers, 

The governor objects to the first provision giving authority 
to cities and villages employing a superintendent of schools to es- 
tablish schools for the training of teachers, and binding the state 
to contribute from its free school fund $100,000 a year to this 
maintenance, Hesays: “ The state has for years been pursuing a 
different policy of educating teachers, namely, through the agency 
of its normal schools. There are now eleven of these institutions, 
all representing a. liberal expenditure of public money, and all 
possessing excellent educational facilities. Under these circum- 
stances I question the propriety of establishing a different set of 
training schools to be supported in a large part by the state.” 

Governor Flower's objection is well founded. If every city and 
village would have its own training school, the state bearing the 
greater part of the expense, the result very likely would be that 
all that has been achieved in the struggle to bring about uniform- 
ity in the requirements for teachers’ certificates would be de- 
stroyed again ; every town would set up its own standard of ex- 
cellence ; teachers going from one place to another would have 
to pass a new examination, etc. Besides, what need is there of 
state normal schools if local training schools abound? Are they 
to prepare teachers only for districts that are too small and too 
poor to run their own supply stations ? 

THE JOURNAL has often pointed out the desirability of county 
training schools for persons unable to visit a state normal school. 
But these schools or classes should be maintained wholly by local 
taxation. The course of study should correspond to that of the 
state normal school. A _ plan for the preparation of teachers on 
these lines will be outlined in a future number of THE JouR- 
NAL, 

Governor Flower objects also to the part of Senator Parsons’ 
bill which provides that after a stated time no one should be al- 
lowed to teach who has not had special training in pedagogy. 
This is not a question for a layman to decide. The governor 
should have referred it to a committee of professional educators 
and abided by their decision. Would he have vetoed a bill pro- 
viding that every physician should pass an examination in anat- 
omy, physiology, pathology, the practice of medicine, etc., with- 
out first consulting with professional physicians? Perhaps he 
does not believe that teaching is a profession. The bill of Sen- 
ator Parsons ought to be revised and its speedy passage urged by 
all professional teachers of New York. The state association 
could make its meeting at Saratoga Springs a memorable event 
if it would take decisive action on this question. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION, 


Senator Pound’s compulsory education bill was approved by 
Governor Flower on May 12. This bill was prepared by the 
council of school superintendents of New York. representing 
every city and large village, and has the approval of the state de- 
partment of public instruction, the school commissioners, boards 
of education, trustees, and other school officers throughout the 
state. It is drawn so as to meet the views of those who manage 
— and parochial schools, and in its present form has, it is 

lieved, no opponents. 

The leading provisions of the bill are: Children between eight 
and twelve years must attend a public, private, or parochial school, 
or be instructed at home during the whole school year ; those be- 
tween twelve and fourteen years must attend school or have pri- 
vate instruction eighty days, one-half of the legal school year ; those 
between fourteen and sixteen years must attend school when not 
lawfully and regularly employed. Children not in proper mental 
or physical condition are, of course, exempted. Persons respon- 
sible for children who fail to comply with the law are subject to 
fine, as are also those who employ children unlawfully. 

Attendance officers are provided for the execution of the law 
in cities and union free school districts. Truants are to be <ar- 
rested and turned over to their parents or teachers. dncorrigible 
truants are to be brought before a magistrate. Truant schools 
are provided for where needed. The state superintendent will 
— general oversight of the execution and enforcement of the 
jaw. 

Supt. Charle W. Cole, of Albany, who is the chairman of the 
committee of the council of school superintendents, writes : 

“‘No more important, more beneficent, or far-reaching measure 
has been passed this year. It will help to rescue thousands of 
neglected children from the evil influences amid which they are 
now placed through the criminal indifference of their natural 
guardians.” The act takes effect January 1, 1895. 


The Pennsylvania Limited 


traverses the State of Pennsylvania, with its wealth of mountain scenery. 
The mountains and valleys are superb in the freshness of early spring. 


THE SCHOOL 
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Vernon L. Davey. 

Supt. Davey was born in Groton, N.Y., in 1852. He taught in 
country district schools in the winters of *69-’70 and ’70-’71 and 
“‘boarded around.” His success in these schools determined 
him to make teaching his life vocation. In order to prepare him- 
self more thoroughly he entered Cornell university in ’71 and 
was graduated with the degree of A. B.in’75. He held a high 
rank in college, and was elected one of the five editors of the 
college weekly, the Era. 

In 1873 the academy at which Mr. Davey prepared for college 
was reorganized as the Groton Union school, and immediately 
after graduation he was elected principal. The school fitted for 
classical colleges and stood high on the regents’ list. 

The three years’ experience here was arduous but valuable. It 
included class-room instruction in the classics, mathematics, and 
sciences, and the conducting of a teachers’ training class as well 
as the supervision of the whole school. In 1878 he was elected 
principal of the Eastern school in East Orange, New Jersey, to 
succeed Clarence F. Carroll, who was recently elected superin- 
tendent of schools in Worcester, Mass. He occupied this posi- 
tion until 1890. 

In 1889 the schools of East Orange were consolidated into one 
system, and in 1890 Mr. Davey was elected the first superintend- 
ent. The system has grown rapidly under his management and 
now employs 60 teachers with a salary list of $45,000 and occu- 
pies some of the most complete and costly buildings in the state. 
Special supervisors are in charge of the vocal music, physical 
culture, manual training, and drawing, and devote their entire 
time to the work. The highschool curriculum provides prepara- 
tion for any college. 

Supt. Davey takes an active interest in several educational asso- 
ciations. He is president of the New Jersey Council of Educa- 
tion, vice-president of the State Teachers’ Association of New 
Jersey and a member of the New York Schoolmasters’ Club, 
The Schoolmasters’ Association of New York and vicinity, and 
other educational organizations. During the last two years he 
has acted as one of the instructors in the New Jersey county in- 
stitutes in various parts of the state. 


The exhibit by the parochial s:hools of this city, referred to in 
last week’s JOURNAL, was opened by a meeting in the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace of a most remarkable character. 

1. A very large number of the Catholic clergy was present ; the 
presiding officer was Archbishop Corrigan who made a short ad- 
dress. 2. The enthusiasm of the audience over the enunciation 
of devotion to the success of the schools; this reminded one of 
the enthusiasm of audiences 40 or 50 years ago over addresses in 
behalf of public education. 

The speakers took special pains to announce that tire Catholics 
were not only for education, but for patriotism also. Hon. Bourke 
Cochran made an eloquent speech, saying the Catholic church had 
always stood for liberty and enlightment. The effort was made 
by all speakers to declare that the education given in the paro- 
chial schools should be equal to if not superior to that given else- 
where. Invitations were given to any and all to ‘‘ come and see.” 

Altogether the meeting could not but make a deep impression. 
Mayor Gilroy made the point that every one should wish the suc- 
cess of the parochial schools, as the public schools could not ac- 
commodate the 30,000 taught in them. There is a manifest de- 
sire to place the parochial schools in the very first rank, And 
there is one point the managing board have in their favor—all the 
Catholic clergy in the city (a body of highly educated men) ad- 
vise, encourage, and direct in their management. 
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GENERAL EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL. 


VERY year a larger proportion of the 490,000 teachers of the United States employ the long summer vacation of two months 


duration in traveling. 


will come to the East. The 


Last summer it centered mainly at Chicago because of the Columbian Exposition. 


This year thousands 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


meets at Asbury Park, New Jersey, from July 6 to 13, 
A One Fare Round Trip rate will be given on most railroads. 


The above are only a few of the numerous points that will attract the readers of THe ScHooL JOURNAL. 
as to dates will be found by consulting this supplement or by writing direct to the managers, or to the editors. 


States. 


The Glens Falls Summer School wit attract a large number of 
earnest students this year. 
_The Martha’s Vineyard Summer School, a: its beautiful sea- 
side resort will be a delightful place to visit. 


: Chautauqua has a thousand attractions. 
is becoming very popular. 


Bay View Chautauqua (Mich.) is becoming a place of much resort 
because of its wonderfully bracing atmosphere. 


Its special course for teachers 


It will draw together teachers from all parts of the United 


Any special information 
Enclose stamp for reply. 


The American Institute of Instruction prings together several 


thousand teachers each year. 
New York and Penn. State Teachers’ Association. Ip each 


ot these states there are 30,000 teachers and a large representation is expected. 


European Tours. An iacreasing number of teachers visit Europe each 
year. The expense is very moderate. 


Summer Homes jn the Catskills, Adirondacks, Maine Coast or other 
sea shore places are great favorites with the teachers. 








The National Educational 
Association, 
AT ASBURY PARK. 


_ Apropos to the fact that the next annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association will be held at Asbury Park, N. J., July 6 to 13, this 
Ocean Resort is the most handsomely planned in the East, the widths of its 
streets and their arrangement being unrivaled. 

The main avenues in the city run at right angles to the ocean, and are two 
hundred feet broad at the shore front. he magnificent drive called Ocean 
Avenue extends from the northern to the southern boundary. Between this 
drive and the ocean there is a wide board-walk or plaza extending the 
entire length of the town—about two miles long, Unlike many seaside re- 
sorts Asbury Park has plenty of shade from its pine trees. ‘The three fresh- 
water lakes—at the southern boundary, in the center, and the northern 
boundary—are great attractions. There is boating and fishing on them all. 
Deal Lake is a large sheet of water, of good depth, and very romantic, One 
of the principal attractions of Asbury Park is the magnificent driving 1m its 
vicinity. Within a radius of ten miles there are over one hundred and fifty 
miles of beautiful, romantic roadways through picturesque country. Among 
the attractions in the near vicinity, which may be reached by driving, are 
the State Camp Ground at Sea Girt, used for several weeks every year. 
Spring Lake, Avon, the Home of the Sea Side Assembly, and Summer 
School of Philosophy, the pretty towns of Belmar, Interlaken, Lock Arbor, 
Elberon, made historic by Garfield's death: Long Branch, Seabright, the 
famous Highlands of Navesink, Atlantic Highlands, and Monmouth Park, 
America’s greatest race-course, 

The ocean bathing of Asbury Park is remarkably fine, and the beach has 
a reputation of being among the best in the state For those who cannot 
stand the surf, there are connected with the bathing establishments large 
pools of salt water; and there are also hot and cold sea-water baths at the 


. beach and in many of the hotels. 


The health of Asbury Park is proverbial. The water is pure, and has 
been a feature of the place for years. It comes from artesian wells, and is 
supplied through the town water-works to all hotels and cottages. 

The sewerage system is absolutely perfect, and has stood the test of time 
for twenty years, 

_ Mosquitoes and other nuisances of a like character are absolutely unknown 
in Asbury Park. The country back of the town is high and rolling, and 
marshes and swamps, where these pests are generally found, are far from 
the place. A peculiar feature which has gained for Asbury Park much of 
its wide popularity is the refined character of its inhabitants. The temper- 
ance sentiment of the place, which has been continued since the inception of 
the town, has had much to do with the general good order. Women and 
children are never insulted, and they go out freely during the day and in 
the evening unattended by male escorts. For this reason it has become 
very popular with business men who desire to send their families away for 
the summer, and yet wno cannot themselves be with them during the week. 

Hotel accommodations in Asbury Park are ample, and with the cottages, 
during the height of the season, sixty thousand people can be taken care of 
comfortably, During this past winter a number of improvements have been 
made in many hotels and cottages, 

One recent and marked improvement is the building by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad of a beautiful and artistic railroad station at North Asbury Park. 

Within a short distance of Asbury Park is the new resort Wanamassa, 
where it is pro during the summer to hold a national camp of the 
Young Men's Christian Association of New Jersey. A vast auditorium and 
public buildings for the use of the officers of the association are being 
erected, and will be finished by the early summer. 

Asbury Park has become a favorite meeting place for political, religious, 
and other conventions, Educational Hall, seating two thousand people, 
can be had at any time for public purposes. 

Immediately south of Asbury Park and adjoining it, and separated only 
by Wesley Lake, is Ocean Grove, made famous for its great camp-meetings 
held during the month of August. Bridges cross the lake, connecting the 


two cities, and the meetings are an attraction for many Asbury Park visitors. 
At Asbury Park all the regular facilities of a city are at hand, such as elec- 
tric arc and incandescent lights, two banks, daily newspapers, churches of 
every denomination. There are well-stocked stores, and a perfectly- 
equipped electric street railway belts the town. 

Many of the hotels are now fitted up with steam heat, sun parlors, and all 
other conveniences for comfortably and pleasantly housing their guests dur- 
ing the spring and winter as well as the summer, 


PRINCIPAL HOTELS, 


200 | Lennox House 
200 | Madison House Capacity, 
300 | Metropolitan . Capacity, 
200 | Minot House . Capacity, 
200 | Ocean Hotel Capacity, 
450| Pierrepont House . Capacity, 
450 | Sea-Rest House Capacity, 
300 | St. James Hotel Capacity, 
250 | St. Cloud Capacity, 
250 | Sunset Hall Capacity, 
200 | Surf House Capacity, 
200} Tremont House Capacity, 
250 | Trenton House Capacity, 
200 | Vendome Capacity, 
200 | Victoria House Capacity, 
150 | West End Hotel Capacity, 
150 | Westminster Hotel Capacity, 
250 | Two hundred 
200' others 


Albemarle 

Albion . 
Atalanta Hotel 
Belvedere 

Bristol 

Brunswick Hotel 
Coleman House 
Colonnade Hotel 
Columbia Hotel 
Commercial Hotel . 
Curlew House 
Fenimore ° r 
Grand Avenue Hote 
Grand Central ‘ 
Guernsey House 
Hamilton House 
Irving House . 
Lafayette Hotel 
Laurel . ° Capacity, 


The Pennsylvania railroad has now on sale regular round trip excursion 
tickets from New York at $1.85 good to return at any time until the close of 
the season. 

It is also understood that the one fare rate for the round trip of $1.20 for 
the round trip has been decided upon by the Trunk Line Association, tickets 
to be good going July 8, 9, and 10, returning July 16, with extension of time 
until . I, provided tickets are deposited with the joint agent at Asbury 
Park on or before July 13. To these tickets a $2.00 coupon will be added as 
a membership fee payable to the National Educational Association on col- 
lection only. 

‘In this connection those who might desire to organize one-day excursions 
on behalf of educational organizations or societies, the followmg circular 
issued by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, will doubtless prove of in- 
terest : 


OCEAN GROVE AND ASBURY PARK, 


heretofore accessible only at a minimum rate of $1.85, with no concessions 
to parties, are now available for ular special train excursions for 
which tickets for the round trip may be sold at an adult rate of $1.00, witha 
liberal margin to the organization for expenses. 

The distance from New York is but 53 miles, and with the well-known trans- 
portation facilities of the Company, the run will be made in quick time, in the 
most comfortable manner, and without stop north of Long Branch, enabling 
special parties to leave New York at about 8 A. M., have a day of sufficient 
length at the shore, and return at an early evening hour. 

he accommodations and conveniences for large excursion parties at these 
famous twin resorts are very complete, and the popular prices prevalent are 
well known. ; 

Excursionists may leave train at Long Branch or return from that point in 
the afternoon, and during the day may, at slight expense, visit any of the 
numerous contiguous resorts on the New York & Long Branch Kailroad so 
well known to New Yorkers. 

All the resources of the company will be utilized to popularize these excur- 
sions, and a sliding scale of rates for parties of 300 or more by special train 
will be quoted to organizations, or full information given upon application, 
either in person or by letter, toSam’L CARPENTER, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
or W. W. Lorp, JR., Ass’t. Eastern Passenger Agent, No. 1196 Broadway, 
New York City, at whose office books are now open for engagements on de- 
sirable dates, or to the undersigned, at the general offices of the company, 
No. 233 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. H. J. FILLMAN, 

Division Ticket Agent. 
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American Routes for Foreign Tourists. 





K I 


me 


During the present season it is anticipated that many foreign visitors 
will come here to see the sights of our country, which is the wonder of 


all lands and peoples. 


To all such the country will extend a welcome, and they will go home 
with new ideas of what a free Nation is; a government of the people, 


for the people, and by the people. 


Many of those who enter our land from the Atlantic Ocean will doubt- 


less visit the West. 


There are numerous routes, each claiming ad- 


vantages which should attract and will attract tens of thousands of 


patrons, and all will serve them well. 


One of these routes deserves special mention in some of its advan ages 


to foreign visitors. 


We refer to that popular highway of American 


travel—The West Shore Route—whose line traverses beautiful and his- 
toric grounds amid scenery that enchants and instructs, Taking the 
west bank of the famous Hudson River it seeks the pastoral scenery of 
the west side of the Palisades for the first thirty miles, a brief run 
through a tunnel, and then bursts upon the view such a “ waterscape”’ 


as seldom astonishes a tourist. 


The picturesque Hudson River—which 


we crossed on leaving New York-— is before us again, and its sides are 
hemmed in by majestic mountains, and cultivated fields, and beautiful towns, aggre- 


gating a view or series of views of the “ never-to-be-forgotten” 


kind. We give = 


herewith a view from the track of the WEST SHORE RAILWAY in this vicinity. 

Before the astonished and charmed traveler has recovered from this gladsome surprise the 
train has reached West Point, where are educated the youths who are to enter the military 
service of the Nation, and its buildings, grounds, and historical surrounding are well worthy a 


visit and study. 


But ten miles further and we are at Newburg where is located the ** Headquarters of General George 
Washington,” a building in which he lived and used as army headquarters during a portion of the Revo- 


lutionary War of 1776-1781, and it is kept open for the visits of the people, and many historical relics of the Revolu- 


tionary War are on exhibition. 


Journeying north we have the majestic Hudson on our right, and the towering heights of the Catskill Mountains on 
our left, and the Capitol of the State—Albany—1s reached. 

‘From this point westward, the route is through the beautiful pastoral valley of the Mohawk and Genesee—with what 
Milton calls, ** Sweet interchange of hill and valley, river, woods and plains "—and at Buffalo we first see the blue waters of Lake Erie; and whirling along the 
banks of the Niagara River we come upon that great sight, Niagara Falls, which all foreign visitors should surely see. 

From Buffalo various connecting routes take the tourist on to Chicago, but the West Shore Railway has safely, speedily, and with all modern features 
whica minister to creature comforts, brought us thus far. 





NICKEL Pate 


TyeHeiiork.Chucagog 5. Lous RR 


SOLID 
Trove, Bufrald and Chicago 
PSurrer S pmae 
SLEEPERS, CARS, 
THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 
Between CHICAGO, NEW YORK and BOSTON, 


BAGGAGE CHECKED TO DESTINATION. 
Tickets to all Points East or West at Lowest Rates. 


AT CHICAGO the Depot of the Nickel Plate 
Road is located at Twelfth St. Viaduct, cor. 
Twelfth and Clark Sts., convenient , 4 street 
car or elevated R. R. to any part of the city. 

AT CLEVELAND all trains stop at Euclid Ave. 
and Pear! St. and at Main Passenger Station 
Broadway near Cross 

AT BUFFALO trains run into Union Depot of 
the Erie Railway. 

For rates and other information consult near- 
est Ticket Agent, or address 


A. W. JOHNSTON, B. F. HORNER, 
Gen’! Sup’t. Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








REST 
HEALTH 
RECREATION 


to the fullest extent may be enjoyed in your 


Summer Vacation 


If spent at the 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN RESORTS 


Few places offer so many advantages for tired peento 
as do the popular resorts on the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan and its tributary bays. 


bay View, Petoskey, Harbor Springs, 
harlevoix, Traverse City and Gran 
Traverse Bay Resorts 


are peculiarly inviting during the hot weather. The 
cool breezes constantly blowing from the Great Lake 
laden with spicy odors from the forests of pine and 
balsam fir—with the bracing air, cool nights and free- 
dom from dust contribute to make this region a 
—— sanitarium. for the recuperation of exhausted 
ene 
Besides these principal resorts, are numerous smal- 
ler ones in the same + ay whicb,while not offering as 
varied attractions as the larger ones, are popular with 
See seeking a quiet, retired spot for rest and recuper- 
at 
To those interested, Bay View offers special advant 
the at Chautauqua course and Assem by 


ages in 
| held in July and August, the program of which w 


of unusual excellence this year, comprising classes 


| in many branches of learning and lectures by noted 


professors and teachers from the highest colleges and 
universities of this country. 


The Way to Reach These Resorts 


IS VIA THE 


CHICACO & WEST MICHICAN 
Railway, which runs through the entire region, and is 
known as “ The Scenic Line,” on account of the beauti 
ful scenery through which it passes, traversing the 
shores of lakes, rivers, and bays, for miles, which, with 
the sReeerul service offered by this line makes the trip 
a delightful one. 

Through parlor and sleeping cars from Chicago and 

| to Petoskey and Bay View. are run during 

July, Saamst and september ; the route from Detroit 
being via the 


DETROIT LANSING & NORTHERN 
Railroad to Grand Rapids thence via the C. & W. M. 

Tourist tickets at reduced rates are s_ ld at principal 
stations on these and other lines from June Ist to Sept. 
30—good to return until Oct. 31. 

GEO. DeHAVEN, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
P. 8.—Send for our book “ Tours in Michigan.” 





Where Summer 


Breezes Blow. 


Would you fly if you could 

To a glen in the wood, 

To a spot in the shade 

That nature hath made ; 

Rich with ferns and wild flowers 
One of nature’s fair bowers ? 


What is life to the soul 

If to labor is all ? 

What a joy to the heart 
When for rest we depart 
To the woods and the dells. 


Does your heart cry for rest 
In a place that is blest, 
With no shadow or sorrow 
Nor care for the morrow ? 


e 


If so, send your address for a list of 


‘Summer Tours,” 


published by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway. 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
Gen. Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 
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WHERE ARE YOU GOING, MY PRETTY MAID? 





Send fifteen cents in postage stamps for the most beautiful descriptive summer book ever issued, entitled “ In Three States,” 
telling of the delightful resorts along the line of the 


x PICTURESQUE LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD, 


* 


IN THE STATES OF NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA, AND NEW YORK. 





Solid vestibuled trains daily between NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA and CHICAGO, via Niagara Falls. 





ANTHRACITE COAL USED EXCLUSIVELY, INSURING CLEANLINESS AND COMFORT. COACHES LIGHTED 


WITH PINTSCH GAS. NO DUST, 


Address CHAS. S. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lehigh Valley R. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE RICHMOND AND DANVILLE R. R. wasuinerTon. 


THE SCENIC ROUTE BETWEEN NORTH AND SOUTH. 


LIMITED TRAINS BETWEEN 


OPERATING SOLID PULLMAN VESTIBULED 


NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS 


ALSO CARRYING PULLMAN DRAWING ROOM SLEEPING CARS 


NEW YORK, JACKSONVILLE, TAMPA AND ASHEVILLE, WASHINGTON TO MEMPHIS AND AUGUSTA. 


Dining Car Service between Washington and New Orleans and Jacksonville, Fila. 


SHORTEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE TO SUMMER RESORTS. 


For further information call on or address, { 


SOL. HAAS, Traffic oameeet, 


W. A. TURK, 
ASHINGTON, DL. C 


L. S. BROWN. Gen. Acenr, 1300 Pennsyivania Ave., Wasninaron, D.C. 
ALEX. S. THWEATI, Eastern Pass, Acr., 271 Broanwar, New York. 


General Passenger Agent. 





TEACHERS 


AND EVERYBODY ELSE SHOULD BEAR IN MIND 
that when they travel over the MICHIGAN 
CENTRAL, ‘The Niagara Falls Route,” they 
get their money’s worth—for it is in every respect 
a thoroughly first-class line, with the finest pos- 
sible equipment, and gives the passenger such a 
csenic panorama as will be found nowhere else, 


NIAGARA FALLS 


is seen en route, as all trains passing by daylight 
stop five minutes at Falls View directly overlook- 
ing the great cataract. From this elevated point 
is obtained the most comprehensive view of the 
river, islands and rapids, as well as the Falls 
themselves. 


THE MOHAWK VALLEY 


abounding in pastoral scenes of great beauty, to 
which more striking features are often added, is 
traversed nearly its whole length. 


THE HUDSON RIVER, 


that historic stream, ‘‘ which, from its source to 
the ocean, unfolds a long chain of landscapes 
wherein there is no tame feature, but each succes- 
sive view presents new combinations of beauty 
and majesty, which other rivers may surpass in 
sections but none rival as a whole.” 

The finest Wagner Palace Sleeping Cars run 
through from Chicago to New York and Boston 
via New York Central & Hudson River and 
Boston and Albany Railroads. 


THE TEACHERS’ SPECIAL will stop at Niagara 
Falls en route and those who desire can take the 
Hudson River day boat down the mver from 
Albany, 


A Summer Note Book, descriptive of the most 
delightful and ye summer resorts and tour- 
ists’ routes, will be sent to any address on receipt 


of six cents postage by Mr. O. W. Ruggles, Gen’l 
Pass'r and Ticket Agent, Chicago, LL 











‘‘From Massachusetts Bay 
To the Hudson River.’’ 


THE 


NEW YORK And 
NEW ENGLAND 
RAILROAD 


Covers a territory which embraces 
portions of the States 


Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 





Connecticut and New York. 


Along its line are many quiet and 
restful 


COUNTRY HOMES 


offering good board at reasonable 
prices. 


TIRED TEACHERS, STUDENTS, BUSINESS 
MEN AND OTHERS 


are invited to send stamp for copy of 
the Company’s New Summer Excur- | 


sion Book 


‘Mountains, Lakes and Seashore”’ | 


containing list of Summer Homes. 
Address, W. R. BABCOCK, 


General Passenger Agent, 
Boston, Mass. 


A Summer 
Night’s Sail 


—ON — 


Long Island Sound 


Norwich Line 


THE INSIDE ROUTE BETWEEN 


N ew York: Boston 


| THE SPLENDID STEEL STEAMSHIPS 
| 


“CITY OF LOWELL” (New) and “ CITY OF 
| 


WORCESTER” will be in commission 
about June Ist. 


| 
| 
| LEAVING Pier 40, North River, New York 
| week days only s.0o r.m. Connecting at New 
London with Vestibuled Steamboat Express Train 

leaving at 5.15 A.M., due Boston 9.00 a.m., Wor- 
| cester 7.50 A.M., Providence 8,00 A.M. 


RETU RWNINC, Steamboat Express Train leaves 


ton 7.05 P.M., Week-days only, connecting at 
New London with steamer due New York 7.00 A.M. 


TICKET OFFICES: 


353 Broadway, ) 
Pier 40, North Biver, ; NEW YORK. 


322 Washington Street, 

Summer Street Station, 

W.R, BaBcock, 
Gen'l Pass’r Agent. 


t BOSTON. 


| 
Geo, F. RANDOLPH, 
Gen'l Traffic Manager. 





SUMMER TRAVEL GUIDE. 








As a Prelude to Travel 


send two 2-cent stamps to George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central and Hudson River Railroad, Grand 


Central Station, New York, for a copy of the 


Illustrated Catalogue of the “Four Track Series,” 


which comprise the most valuable of recent contributions to the literature of travel, and a collection of fine photo-gravure etchings 


of scenery along the line of ‘‘ America’s Greatest Railroad.” 


No. 1.—The Luxury of Modern Railway Travel. 


32. pages, narrow octavo, printed in several colors on heavy coated paper. 
Illustrated by fine engravings from original subjects. Most beautiful book 
of its kind ever printed. 


No. 2.—The Railroad and the Dictionary. 


16 pages, narrow octavo. An interesting treatise on the subjects of rail 
roads, containing an abstract from the Century Dictionary. 

No. 3.—America’s Great Resorts. 
A 40-page folder with map on one side, 16x36 inches, briefly describes and 
illustrates the principal health and pleasure resorts. 


No. 4.—Suburban Homes North of the Harlem. 


A 4o-page folder, with map on one side, 16x36 inches, beautifully illustra- 
ting the territory tributary to the Hudson River, Harlem and New York 
and Putnam Divisions. 


No. 5.—Health and Pleasure. 
400 royal octavo pages beautifully illustrated with more than 100 engrav- 
ings, half-tones and numerous maps. Illuminated cover. 


No. 6.—The Adirondack Mountains. 


32 pages, narrow octavo. Illustrated with a number of original engravings; 
also a new map of this region. 


No. 7.— The Lakes of Central New York. 


32 pages, narrow octavo. The first publication attempting to describe this 
region so full of natural beauty and historic interest. 





The titles of the principal numbers of the book series are: 


No. 8.—Two to Fifteen Days’ Pleasure Tours. 
32 pages, narrow octavo, regarding several hundred pleasure tours, within 
reach of all, Beautifully illustrated. 


No. 9.—Two Days at Niagara Falls. 


2 pages, narrow octavo. it ives full information as to how one can see 
iagara and vicinity best and cheapest. Numerous illustrations. 


No. 10.--The Thousand Islands. 


2 pages, narrow octavo. A delightful hand-book of this region, with new 
illustrations ; also a new map. 


No. 11.--Saratoga, Lake George, Lake Champlain. 


32 pages, narrow octavo. Contains just the information wanted by persons 
visiting these famed resorts 


No. 12.--In the Catskill Mountains. 


32 pages, narrow octavo, The illustrations tell the story. 


No. 13.—An Object Lesson in Transportation. 


A 12-page folder, descriptive of representative American and foreign rail- 
way exhibits at the World’s Fair. 

No. 14.—436} Miles in 4253 Minutes. 

pages, narrow octavo, descriptive of the most remarkable feat of fast 

railway traveling ever accomplished. Fully illustrated. 

No. 15.--Fishing Among the Thousand Islands. 
56 pages, narrow octavo. A treatise on fishing, written by an expert fisher- 
man. Beautifully illustrated. 

No. 16.—Illustrated Catalogue of the Four Track Series. 


32 pages, narrow octavo, Protusely illustrated. 


The titles of the etchings are: 


No. 1.—Zhe Washington Bridge. 

‘* 2—Rock of Ages, Niagara Falls. 

‘* 3—The Old Spring at West Point. 

“* 4.—No. 999 and the DeWitt Clinton. 


No. 5.—Rounding the Nose, Mohawk Valley. 
“ 6—The Empire State Express. 

‘“* 74—The Horse Shoe Fall, Niagara. 

‘“* 8.—Gorge of the Niagara River. 


Each of the series is briefly but thoroughly reviewed, and reduced cuts of the etchings are shown with full descriptions. 
The ‘* Four-Track Series” should he represented in the vacation outfit of every teacher. 





L 








i ye — 
Burlington DENVER 
Route | 

BEST LINE 
CHICAGO on ST. Louis 





CALIFORNIA 








Pi 





Round Lake, Sara 
Champlain, Au Sable 








lic Summer School of America, Adirondac 


The Shortest, Quickest and Best Line 
BETW. 


NEW YORK AND MONTREAL 


Howes Cave, Cooperstown, Sharon pprings, Cherry 
Valley and many other important and utiful 
uehanna and Schobarie Valleys, 
is line. New York City Ticket 
Office and Bureau of Information 21 Cortlandt st. 

Send 6 cents stamps for illustrated book and hotel 
and boarding house catalogue, to 


J. W. BURDICK, General Pass, Agent, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE OLD ESTABLISHED ROUTE 
TO THE 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN 
SUMMER RESORTS. 


For descriptive matter and full information address 


Cc. L. LOCKWOOD, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. | 


ure resorts in the Su 
ete., ete., are also on 








Coa NACATION | || 


All the ideal summer resorts are reached by the 


DELAWARE & HUDSON R. R. 


Glens Falls, Lake George, Lake 
asm, Hotel Champlain, Catho- 


GOING TO THE COUNTRY? 


Looking for some place which combines 


HEALTH, PLEASURE, ECONOMY ?. 

If so, send 6 cents for postage, or call and get free 
at offices below, the illustrated book, “* Summer 
Homes.” It gives lists of hotels, farm and boarding 
houses, with 

GOOD BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware coun- 
ties on the main line and branches of the 


New York, Ontario and Western Railway, 


2,000 feet above the sea; location, prices, fares, &c., 
all in 1t; can be had free. In New York at Nos. 11, 
165, 17%, 212, 371, 944, and 1323 Broadway, 737 Sixth 
ave., 134 East 125th st., 264 West tasth st., 251 Col- 
umbus ave., 13 Astor place, ticket offices foot of 
Franklin and West 42d sts.; in Brooklyn, 4 Court 
st., 860 Fulton st., 215 Atlantic ave., 98 Broadway, 
249 Manhattan ave., Greenpoint ; or of J. C. Ander- 
son, General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver st., New 
York. On May 28, 29, and 30, excursion tickets for 
one fare will be sold at 371 poem | and ferry 
offices, giving an opportunity of personally selecting 
a summer home and also enjoying a day’s fishing in 
this delightful region ; tickets good returning May 31. 


VAGATION | 1 | 


Mountains. 


leas- 
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National Educational Association, 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING AT ASBURY PARK, W. J., JULY 6-13, 1894. 





A BRIEF HISTORY. 


The National Educational Association was organized at Philadel- 
phia, in 1857, under the name of the National Teachers’ Association, 
by leading teachers from various sections of the country. James L. 
Enos was chairman of the first meeting, William E. Sheldon its first 
secretary, and A. J. Rickoff its first treasurer. 

The name was changed in 1870 to National Educational Association. 

The Association has held thirty-one meetings, asfollows: Two at 
Philadelphia, 1857, 1879; one at Cincinnati, 1858; Washington, 1859; 
Buffalo, 1860; Chicago, 1863, 1887; Ogdensburg, 1864; Harrisburg, 
1865 ; Indianapolis, 1866 ; Nashville, 1868, 1889; Trenton, 1869; Cleve- 
land, 1870; St. Louis, 1871 ; Boston, 1872; Elmira, 1873; Detroit, 1874; 
Minneapolis, 1875; Baltimore, 1876; Louisville, 1877; Chautauqua, 
1880; Atlanta, 1881; three at Saratoga, 1882, 1883, 1885; Madison, 1884; 
Topeka, 1886; San Francisco, 1888; St. Paul, 1890; Toronto, 1891 ; 
Saratoga Springs, 1892; with International congresses of Education, 
Chicago, 1893. There were no meetings in 1861, 1862, 1867, 1878. 

Its presidents have been Zaimon Richards, A. J. Rickoff, J. W. 
Bulkley, John D. Philbrick, W. H. Wells, S. S. Greene, J. P. Wickers- 
ham, J. M. Gregory, L. Van Bokkelen, Daniel B. Hagar, J. L. Pick- 
ard, E. E. White, B. G. Northrop, S. H. White, Wm. T. Harris, Wm. 
F. Phelps, M. A. Newell, John Hancock, J. Ormond Wilson, James H. 
Smart, G. J. Orr, E. T. Tappan, Thomas W. Bicknell, N. A. Calkins, 
W. E, Sheldon, Aaron Gove, A. P. Marble, James H. Canfield, W. R. 
Garrett, E. H. Cook and Albert G. Lane. It was incorporated Feb. 
24, 1886, and has a permanent fund of $40,000, 


ITS OBJECT. 


“To elevate the character and advance the interests of the pro- 
fession of teaching, and to promote the cause of popular education 


in the United States.” 
MEMBERSHIP. 


Any person in any way connected with the work of education, or 
any Educational Association, shall be eligible to membership. Any 
such person may become a member of this Association by paying 
two dollars and signing the Constitution, and may continue a member 
by the payment of an annual fee of #wo dollars. On neglect to pay 
such fee, the membership will cease. 

LIFE MEMBERSHIP.—Any person eligible to membership may 
become a /ife member by the payment, at one time, of fwenty dollars. 

LIFE DIRECTOR.—Any friend of education may become a life 
director by the donation of ome hundred dollars to the Association, at 
one time, either by himself or on his behalf, and any Educational 
Association may secure a perpetual directorship by a like donation 
of one hundred dollars, the director to be appointed annually, or for 


life. 
OFFICERS FOR 18938-1894. 
General Association. 
ALBERT G. LANE.. ...... Chicago, Ill. .... oe PRESIDENT. 
IRWIN SHEPARD ...... . Winona, Minn.. SECRETARY. 
J. M.GREENWOOD |... Kansas City, Mo..00.2.0). TREASURER. 


Vice Presidents. 
New York. . W. Dickinson, Massachusetts. 
.H. Bart olomew, Kentucky. . A. Futrall, Arkansas. 
* 3 Wolfe, Missouri. F. A. Eeoben, Yee Nebraska. 
> Ie ay Louisiana, Cc. P. R 
.C. Fernald, Maine. Edward ng, Minnesota. 
E. White, Ohio. N.C. Schaeffer: o. Pennaytvenia. 


Board of Trustees. 

N. A. CALKINS...... Chairman.. _— East Eightieth St., New York. 
ZALMON RICHARDS. ye 1 Nee - St., Washin; on, D.C. 
ZALMON RICHARDS.. Washington, 1 ee -Seees Term expires uly, 1896. 
E, C. HEWETT ......Normal, Ill............... x85, 
N. A. CALKINS....... New ¥ York City” os ped a ” 
H. S. TARBELL...... Providence, R.L..... ..- * - * = 
A. G. LANE.......... Chicago, Ili ... ...... Ex-Officio. 

“The Board of Trustees ees shall be the executive financial officers of 
— Aqoeciotion as a body corporate.”—Art. /V., secs. 9 and 10, of the 

stitution 


Executive Committee for 1893-1894. 






A. @. LAMB. .000..000- Chicago, Ill...... +20. PRESIDENT. 
IRWIN SHEPARD ...... Winona, Sa: SECRETARY. 

. M. GREENWOOD....Xaasas City, ; TREASURER. 

fs CA c0scoccecds Flushing, pee FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT. 
N. A. CALKINS ........ New York City......... CH, BD. OF TRUSTEES. 
eaascetioon COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 

RO ae ecocneal (er Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. A. Foe, ES RE: Vice-President .......... Omaha, Neb. 
Chas, DeGarmo..... Secretary and Treasurer.....Swarthmore, Pa. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 
President—W. H. MAXWELL, Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, 


First Vice-President—O. T. Corson, State Commissioner of Common - 


Schools, Ohio 

Second Vice- President—WM. F. Fox, Superintendent of Schools, 
Richmond, Va. 

Secretary—JAaMmEs L. CARLISLE, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Texas. 


EXECUTIVE AND STATE HEADQUARTERS. 


National Educational Executive Headquarters....Ocean Hotel. 

Minnesota State Headquarters ........ ..... «++ otel Brunswick. 
owa State Headquarters unset 

Michigan State Headquarters ......... .-...ss++ West End Hotel. 

Nebraska and Kansas State Headquarters ... .. Plaza Hotel. 

Illinois State Headquarters......  .....s00.s0seee: Metropolitan Hotel. 

Ohio State Headquarters.......-2+.4 .-seeseeeeees -Coleman House. 








Programme of General Meetings. 


Outline Programme of the National Educational Asscia- 
tion Meeting at Asbury Park, N. J., July 10-13, 
1894, in Asbury Park Auditorium, Sixth, 

Sunset and Ocean Aves. 


I—TUESDAY, JULY 10th, 2:30 P.M. 


Addresses of Welcome— 
Hon. George T. Werts, Governor New Jorney. 
Senator Jas. A. Reedley. Asbary Park. 
Dr. wine Saw g ! Butler, New Yor k Ci y. 
Hon. 7. . Poland, State Superintendent Schools, New Jersey. 


Ripert G. Ibert G. Lane, ea wine Til. 
Dr. Irwin She Winona, Minn. 
Dr. N. A. Calkins, New York, N. ¥. 
Hoa. W hea 7 4 Xm United States Commissioner of Education, 


Music t ; ost: rial 
Bird, Chas. A. Dew, J. 
Paper (26 Minutes)— 
Educational Value of Columbian Exhibit. 
Chicago. 
Address— 
President Austin Scott, Rutgers College, N. J. 


IIl.—TUESDAY, JULY 10th, 8 P.M. 


Music—Imperial Quartette. 
Paper— 
The Ethical Aim in Teaching Literature. 
Toronto, Canada. 
Address— 
Education for Citizenship. Hon, Hoke Smith, Secretary of the 
Interior. 


ILI.—WEDNESDAY, JULY 11th, 9:80 A.M. 


Music—Imperial rtette. 
Appointment of Committees. . 
Reports of Special Committees— 
On Necrology. Superintendent Henry A. Wise, Chairman ; Dr. 
J..L. Pickard, Dr. E. C. Hewett. 
On Round-Table Department. Dr. Wm. T. Harris, Chairman; 
Dr. James MacAllister, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. 


agatte of Chicago—James Swift, J. F. 


Dr. 8. H. Peabody, 


Dr. J. A. McLellan, 


10 A.M. Professional Training of Teachers— 
— {eo minutes) a. In Norma! Schools. — W. Cook, Nor- 
m 


a we Go minutes) 4. In Colleges. Prof. Samuel Williams, 


N, Y. 
Paper > i minutes) c. In Summer Schools, Dr, E. E. White, 
olumbus, Ohio. 
Puget (ao minutes) @. By Educational Publications. John A. 
cDonald, Topeka, Kan. 
Discussion— 
Dr. R. G. Boone, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Dr. Thomas B. Stowell, Potsdam, N. Y. 
D. B. ehneon, Columbia, 8. C. 


a A. 
. Go minutes). Needed Im oY in City 
stems. Henry P. Emerson, Bu 
winedien— 
E. H. Long. St. Louis, Mo. 
Lawton B. Evans, Augusta, Ga. 
Frank A. Fitzpatrick, Neb. 


IV.—WEDNESDAY, JULY 11th, 8 P.M. 


Music—Imperial Quartette. 
Address— 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Cambridge, Mass. 
8.45 P.M.— 3 
The Influence of a Hi, m~. Education of a Country 9 its 
Elementary Schools. Wm. T. Harris, Washington, D. C. 


V.—THURSDAY, JULY 12th, 9:30 A.M. 


Business. 
- ore Quartette. 
Pa (20 minutes). What Makes, What Mars the Teacher. Miss 
rinne Harrison, Norfolk, Va. 
10.00 A.M.— 
Report of Committee of Ten. 
Paper (30 minutes). The Feasibility of Modifying the Pro- 
a of the Secondary Schools to Meet 
. James C. MacKenzie, 


School 


llementary and 
in the Report. 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 
Discussion— 
Paper (15 minutes). Latin. J. F 
hn ad (ts minutes). . Dr. A. F. a aco Chi 
athematics. 


Paes, utes). Greenwood, 
it —— 
Paper’ 15 minutes). Science. W. B. Powell, Washington, D 


Paper (15 minutes). History. Frank McMurry, Che eniga i Il, 
VI.—THURSDAY, JULY 12th, 8 P.M. 


- Buchanan, Kansas City, Mo. 
0, Ti. 
nsas 


Music—Imperial Quartette. 
Address (30 Minutes)— 
Moral Traini through Instruction in the Common Branches, 
Dr. Charles armo, § more, Pa. 


8.40 P.M., Address— 
pane b Study. Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Worcester, Mass. 


on— 
Wm. L. Bryan, Bloomington, Ind. 
Thomas B. Bailey, Marion, 5. C. 
Miss Adelaide E. Wyckoff, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ViL—FRIDAY, JULY 18th, 9:30 A.M. 


Business. Election of Officers. Reports of Officers. 


Music—Imperial Quartette. 
9.45 A.M.— 
Pager ins {as ww Professional Obli re and Duties of the 
ch A. P. Marble, Worcester, 
Diseussio.n— 


Dr. Edward A. Brooks, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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10.30 A.M.— 
Paper (5 minutes). Laboratory Methods in Elementary Schools, 
harles B. Scott, St. Paul, Minn. 
11.00 A.M.— 
Paper (15 minutes). The Higher Uses of Nature Study. Miss N. 
ropsey, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Discussion 
R. E. Denfeld, Duluth, Minn, 
11.30 A.M.— 
Peps (30 minutes). Horace Mann’s Country School. Hon. Henry 
abin, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Discussion— 
Orville T. Bright, Superintendent, Cook County, Ill. 


VIIL—FRIDAY, JULY 138th, 8 P.M. 
Music—Imperial Quartette. 
Address— 
8.45 P.M., Address— 


Out of School Bishop John H. Vincent. 
Music—America. 





DEPARTMENT PROGRAMMES. 
DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION. 


Sessions in Educational Hall. 


re MIss SUSAN E. BLow... St. Louis, Mo. 

aoe ‘& Act. Pres...Miss C. MACKENZIE... . Philadelphia, Pa. 

Secretary....... ... . Miss ANNA STOVALL....San Franc:sco, Cal. 
PROGRAMME. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11th, 3 P.M. 


x. Address. By Acting President Miss Constance Mackenzie, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
2. Paper. The yepehelegy of Froebel. By Miss Caroline M. C. Hart, 
irector of the nr ae of the Baltimore Kindergarten 
Association, Baltimore, 
Discussion led 5 Dr. W, T. Harris, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, 
3. Paper. he Related Seceeegenens of Morality and Intell’rence 
inthe Kindergarten Idea. Mrs. L. T. Newcomb, Ins 
of Kindergartens, LN hy nt. 
Discussion led by Mrs. Ada M. Hughes, Member of Provincial 
Board of Kindergarten Examiners, Toronto, Ont. 
4. The Value of Co-operation. By Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., President of the International Kindergarten Union. 


FRIDAY, JULY 18th, 3 P.M. 


x. Paper. Essential Principles of the Kindergarten. By Miss Ange- 
line Brooks, Director of the Kindergarten Training Class Col- 
lege for Teachers, New York City. 

Discussion led by ‘Mrs. Alice H. Putnam, Principal of the Train- 

ing Class of the Chicago Froebel Association, Chicago, Ill 

2. Paper. Kindergarten Training as a Preparation for Life. By 

ary C. McCulloch, Superintendent of Public Kindergartens, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Disoussion led by Miss Anna Laws, Cincinnati, O. 
3. aoe. The Ideal Relation between the Kindergarten and the 
rimary School. By Miss Lucy Wheelock, Principal of the 
Chauncey Hall Kindergarten a ‘School, Boston, Mass. 
. Discussion led by Miss Anna Jilliams, Trainer in the 
Kindergarten Department of the Girls’ Normal School, Philadelphia. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


Sessions in First Presbyterian Church. 


President... ....... Mrs. REBECCA D. emmeedhe -New York City. 

Vice-President...... AARON GOVE .....000-... ..Denver, Col. 

Secretary....... oss EEEEARE «0. 0006s5-c00den Youngstown, Ohio. 
PROGRAMME. 


THURSDAY, JULY 12th, 3 P.M. 


School Boards and Superintendents. Chas, E, Gaton, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Discussion, Wm. G, Bruce, Milwaukee 

Chasers, Wise and Unwise, in Elementary School Instruction 
Supt. Edward G. Ward, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Discussion. W.C. Warfield, Covington, Ky. 


FRIDAY, JULY 13th, 3 P.M. 


‘The Ideal Primary School Curriculum. Miss Emma C. Davis, 
Superintendent Primary Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Discussion led by Miss Lydia A. Kirby, Philadelphia, Pa 

‘The Past, Present and Promise of the Future in the ducational 
Affairs of the United eoates. Superintendent James A. Diffen- 
baugh, Westminster, M 

Discussion led by M. E. ee Huntington, Pa. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
Sessions in Methodist Church. 


Prestetet | .s | secve -*JOHN S. CROMBIE ----Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vice-Pres. & Act. Pres....Miss A. E. TRANT, M.D..... Buffalo, N. Y. 
Secretary....ccec.....00- ..W. H. BARTHOLOMEW ...-. Louisville, Ky. 
* Deceased. 
PROGRAMME. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11th, 3 P.M. 


Introductory Address by Dr. Amelia Earle Trant, Acting Presi 
dent of Department. 
1. Isit True that the Most Defective fart of the Education in this 


Country is that of Secondary Schools? (Discussion based on - 


the Report of the Committee of Ten.) By Charles P, Lynch, 
Cleveland High School, Ohio. 

2. How Far Should a Course of Study Determined Solely by Educa- 
tional Princi ~~ Modified by Considerations Bearin Upon 
Preparation for Practical Successin Business? By T. G. Harris, 
Houston High School, Texas. 

3. Should any Modern Lan uage but English be Taught at the 
Expense of the State? Should Latin be a Re vy tudy? By 
W. Wilberforce Smith, Englewood School for Boys, New Jersey. 

4 How Maya Professional Spirit be Acquired L e Teachers of 
the Secondary Schools of America? By Ida y Pueblo 
* High School, Colorado. 

5. a Discipline in in = High School. By A. V. Storm, High 

School, Winchester, IIL. 
6. Appointment of ot and Miscellaneous Business. 
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THURSDAY, JULY 12th, 3 P.M. 


x. The Relation and the Possibilities of High School Training in 
Regard to og I Speaking. By Frank S. Fosdick, High School 
Annex, Buffalo, N 

2. ™ Training of High School Teachers: a. Isa Term of Service 
= the Grammar Grades Advisable? 4. Is There Need of 

Specialists? By Miss Eoline Clark, High School, Fremont, Neb, 

3. High Schools an Academies—Their Place in a State Educational 

ystem, and the Proper Course of Study for the Same. By 
Richard A. Minkwitz, Kansas City High School, Missouri. 

4- The Future of the American High School. By J. Remsen Bishop, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

5. Report of Committees, and Election of Officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


ae in Reform Church. 


President ... .... USTIN SCOTT ....++....... Rut amg gt e J. 
Vise-President: Re REV. OHN J. KE ‘KEANE.... Washin gton, D. 
.WM., DE WITT Hyp ae Me. 
bo - ...W. G. BALLANTINE. ccvencoes COGS, Ohio. 
“ S . H. CANFIELD .... . Lincoln, Neb. 














“ * .-. WM. PRESTON JoHNSON.....New Orleans, La, 
Secretary....... \.MELVIL DEWEY .......... Albany, N. Y 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
President..........- AUSTIN SCOTT....... .... Rutgers College, N. J. 
Secretary ...... ..MELVIL DEWEY ..........Albany, N. Y. 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER..... ssseeeee... «Columbia College, N. Y. 
BREE GD eve nccescccsese cosccces evecee ...Oberlin, Ohio. 
PROGRAMME. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11th, 3 P.M. 


x. The Future of the Smaller Colleges. By President John F. 

Crowell, Trinity College, N. C. 

Discussion to be opened in ten minute speeches by Prof. Louis 
Bevier, Jr., Rutgers College, New Jeet President C, A. Blanchard 
Wheaton College, Illinois; Prof. J. B. Kieffer, Franklin and Marshall 
College, Pennsylvania. 

2. The Group System of Sxtlege Studies. By Prof. E. H. Griffin, 

— Hopkins University, Maryland. 

iscussion to be opened in ten minute speeches by Prof. A. 
Cohn, Columbia College, New York; Prof. H. P. Judson, University 
of Chicago, Illinois. 


THURSDAY, JULY 12th, 3 P.M. 


1. Control of College Athletics by Faculties and Alumni, By George 

Wharton Pepper, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Discussion to be opened in ten minute speeches by Prof. 
Edward Hitchcock, Jr., Cornell University, New York; Dr. W.G. 
Anderson, Yale University, Connecticut. 

2. I. Student Co-operation in College Discipline. By President E. D. 

Warfield, Lafayette College, Pennsylvania, 

II. The Amherst System. By Prof. H. H. Neill, Amherst College, 

Massachusetts. 

Discussion to be opened in ten minute speeches by Prof. B. A 
Hinsdale, University of Michigan ; President Isaac Sharpless, Haver- 
ford College, Pennsylvania. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL EDUCATION. 
Sessions in Whittier Chapel. 


President.... .... coe JAMES M. MILNE........ «.- Oneonta, N. Y. 

Vice-President........ Oat TW . COG... ccocces eaaes Normal, [Il. 

Secretary.cce .cocce oofe N. WILKINSON ... .co.cces Emporia, Kansas 
PROGRAMME, 


THURSDAY, JULY 12th, 3 P.M. 


t. Opening Exercises. 

2. Paper. The Duty of the Normal School toward the Problem 
of School Literature. By Dr. C.C. Van Liew, State Normal 
University, Illinois. 

Discussion opened by Dr. Samuel H. Albro, State Normal 
School, Mansfield, Pa.; Prof. Louis H. Galbreath, State Normal 
School, Winona, Minn. 

3. Paper. The Extension of Normal School Training. By President 
foun W. Cook, Illinois State Normal University. 

iscussion opened by President Edward Searing, State Normal 
School, Wankato, Minn. 
me Paper. Scholarship in Normal Schools. By President Livingston 
Lord, State Normal School, we Minn, 

Discussion opened by President A. G. Boyden, State Normal 

School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


FRIDAY, JULY 13th, 3 P.M. 


1. Paper. The Academic Function of Normal Schools. By Dr. J. M. 
Grown, New Jersey State Normal School. 

Discussion opened by B. A. Hinsdale, University of 

Michigan. 

2. Paper, The Teacher as Expert. By Dr. Richard G. Boone, 
Michigan State Normal pees 
Discussion opened by Dr. E 

Plattsburgh, N. Y 


DEPARTMENT OF MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


N. Jones, State Normal School, 


EDUCATION. 
Sessions in Westminster Church. 
ED, on icncncces W. M. BEARDSHEAR........... Ames, Iowa. 
Vice-President. ...A. A. GORDAN ...... $006 sadsenee Worcester, Mass, 
ree W. B. FRIEDBERG... ......+--..New York City, 
PROGRAMME, 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11th, 3 P.M. 


1. President’s Address. By W. M. Beardshear, President of Iowa 
State Coe of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. 

2. Seouieg, > elation to Manual Training and the Industrial 
Arts. ohn C, Miller, English High and Training School, 
Chinage. one 


Discussion. 

3. Lessons from the Manual Training Exhibit at World’s Fair, By 
George S. Waite, Superintendent Toledo Manual Training 
School, Toledo, Ohio. 

Discussion. 





May 26, 1894 








May 26, 1894 




















THURSDAY, JULY 12th, 3 P.M. 
Business. 

1. Organization and Plans for Manual Training Schools. By Dr. C. 
i Woodward, Director of the Manual Training School, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Discussion, : > ; 
2. The Hygienic Relation of Dress to Education. By Miss R. Anna 


Morris, Des ar yy Iowa. ; 
Discussion led by rs. Emily Bishop, Washington, D. C. 


3. Methods of Manual Training in the Philadelphia Public Schools. 
By J. Liberty Tadd, Director of Philadelphia Industrial Art 
School. 

Discussion. 


DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION. 


Sessions in Lutheran Church, Wednesday; Reform Church, 
Friday. 


President ......... Miss CHRISTINE SULLIVAN....Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Vice-President... .E. C. COLBY ...... .. sseccrovce ochester, N. Y. 

Secretary.......... Miss ELIZABETH PERRY....... Bridgewater, Mass. 
PROGRAMME. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11th, 3 P.M. 
President’s Address 
2. Art Education and Manual Training (Illustrated), By J. Liberty 
Tadd, Philadelphia Public Industrial Art School. 
3. Color in Public School Education. By Mary Dana Hicks, Boston, 


_ 


Mass. ‘ 
« Appointment of Committees. 


THURSDAY, JULY 12th, 8 P.M. 


“Round-Table ” Conference. 


FRIDAY, JULY 18th, 3 P.M. 
In Reform Church, 


1. Perspective in Public School Education (Illustrated). By D. R. 
Augsburg, Supervisor of Drawing, Salt Lake are Utah. 

2. Elementary Art Education in the Public Schools (Illustrated). By 
W. Bertha Hintz, New York Normal Art School. 

y. Modeling in Public School Education. By Elizabeth C. Kent, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Minneapolis, Minn. 


} Report of Nominating Committee. 

iscussion of all papers open to members of the Art Depart- 
ment. 

DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION. 
Sessions in Lutheran Church. 
President. ..........- NATHAN L. GLOVER........ Akron, Ohio. 
Vice-President...... BENJAMIN JEPSON......-+-- New Haven, Conn. 
Secretary.......... GEORGE C. YOUNG.......... Salt Lake City, Utah. 
PROGRAMME. 


THURSDAY, JULY 12th, 3 P.M. 


1. President’s Address. y 
2. Paper. Music in the New Education. By David M. Kelsey, 
aratoga Springs, N. Y. . 
Discussion opened by A. J. Gantvoort, Piqua, Ohio. , 
3. Paper. Is as Much Time Devoted to Instruction in Vocal Music 
in our Public Schools as its Importance Demands? By Fred- 
erick E. Chapman, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Discussion opened by E. W. Newton, New York. . 
4. Round-Table Talk Topics. Defective Hearing of School Chil- 
dren, By Dr. Ephraim Cutter, New York City. 


FRIDAY, JULY 13th, 3 P.M. 


1. Paper. Some Helpful Things concerning Music in the Public 
chools. By N. Coe Stewart, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Discussion qpened YY, C. R. Bill, Salem, Mass. P ’ 
Popes. The Class of Music that Should be Taught in our Public 
chools. By Chas, E. Whiting, Boston, Mass. 
General Discussion. ? 
Election of Officers and other business. 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 
Sessions in Lecture Room, First Presbyterian Church, 


President.........+....+0. + R. E. GALLAGHER --Hamilton, Ont. 
First Vice-President........ FRANK GOODMAN Nashville, Tenn. 
Second Vice-President...... O. M. POWERS Chicago, hi. 
Third Vice-President....... E. E ae -Springfield, Mass. 





. CH 
Secretary and Treasurer...W. E. MCCORD 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


-Peoria, 


. M. MEHAN....... icichiiinbimesseucentsptanietnn Des Moines, Iowa. 
Se A" 74 --<o oa aan pannesaeameparennee Burlington, Iowa. 
GR SE Gitcunicisanoneseenons:.ess eben Jacksonville, Illinois. 
PROGRAMME, 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11th, 8 P.M. 


The President’s Address. By President R. E. Gallagher, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. 

Results of the Business Collage Exhibit at the World’s Fair. By 
Principal G. W. Brown, Jac ville, Ill. 

The Religion of Morals as Ap licable to Business Life. By 
President S. S. Packard, New York. 

Higher Accounting. By Col. George Soulé, New Orleans, La. 

at Books Y and Use and Abuse. By Principal A. E. Mackey, 

nev ° We 
An ideal Business College. By Principal W. J. Amos, Stamford, 


nn. 
The peocting of Shorthand. By Prof. Byron Smith, Hamilton, 
ri 


On o. 
The qemductting of the Future. By Prof. D. T. Ames, New 
ork. 
9. Present Status of Penmanship in Business Colleges. By Prof. 
A. P. Root, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Io. Symmetrica} Training in Business Colleges. By Mrs. Sara A, 
pencer, Washington, D. C. 


FRIDAY, JULY 18, 3 P.M. 


Modern Tendencies in Bookkeeping. By Principal G. W. Elliott, 
Burlington, Iowa. 
2. Shorthand and the Teaching of It. By Prof. C. E. Chas, St. 


The tee ~ fB Tra: Good and Bad. By Principal 
3 e uence of Business ini: an d. 
J. M. Mehan, Des Moines, —" 4 


@ The Business College Curriculum. By President S. S. Packard, 
New York. 


a eh Y 


> 


we 
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5. General vs. Special Schools. By Principal G. W. Brown, Jack- 
sonvi 
Promises Unfulfilled. By Principal H. E. V. Porter, Jamestown, 


7. Things to be Aimed at in the Teaching of B 
ence. By W. E. McCord, New York. 

The gi | of a Thing = the Doing of It. By Principal 
W. C, Isbell, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Methods of Teaching Writing. By Prof. P P. Byrne, Erie, Pa. 

The Disciplinary Value of a Business Reverse. By Mr. A. S. 
Osborn, Rochester, N. Y. 


PROGRAMME OF THE CHILD STUDY SECTION OF 
THE N. E. A., JULY 11-12, 1894. 
Amusement Hall, Ocean Hotel. 


In the absence of the President of the Section, Professor Earl 
Barnes, of the Leland Stanford University, Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
President of the National Association for the Study of Children, will 


preside. 
Wednesday Afternoon, 


1. Dr. G. Stanley Hall. Report on the work of the past year and 
plans for the future. 

2. Mrs. Annie Howes Barus (President of the Associated Collegiate 
Alumnez). Report of the Child Study work done by the Boston 
and San Francisco Sections. 

3. Reports are also expected of the work done in other sections, as 
follows: 

Boston—Miss Sarah E. Wiltse. 

Buffalo—Miss Anna K. Eggleston. 

Chicago—Mr. Louis J. Block. 

Hartford—Miss Hattie E. Hunt. 

New York—Miss Jennie B. Merrill. 

San Francisco—Miss Margaret E. Schellenberger. 

4 Mr. John A. Hancock. A Study of Motor Ability in Children. 

5. Superintendent W. A. Hoyt, Brookfield, Mass. A Study of Child- 
ren’s Love of Nature. 

6. Prof. M. V. O’Shea, State Normal School, Mankato, Minn, A 
paper on the study of children, the title to be given later. 


Thursday Afternoon, 
1. Miss Adelaide E. Wyckoff, Packer Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Children’s Ideals. 
2. Assistant Superintendent A. H. Yoder, 
Studies of the Childhood of Great Men. 


Corr d 


¥ 





s? 


San Francisco, Cal. 


3. Miss Sarah E. Wiltse, Boston, Mass. Children’s Autobiographies. 

4. Mr. George E. Johnson, A Study of the Educational Value of 
One Thousand Classified Plays and Games, 

5. A. T. Smith, Ph.D. Child Study for Teachers. 

6. 


E. M. Hartwell, M.D., Director of Physical Training in the Boston 
Public Schools. A Study of Death Rates among Children. 
Dr. Hartwell may also present a paper on Stammering. 


OPEN SESSION OF THE HERBART CLUB, WEDNES- 
DAY, JULY 11th, 3 P.M. 
Chairman, CHARLES DE GARMO, President, of Swarthmore College. 
Place of Meeting—Amusement Hall, West End Hotel. 


Informal Exposition of Herbartian Theory on the following 
topics: 
I. Pirhe Seminary at Jena. 
2. The Moral Outcome of Education : 
a. The Moral Revelation of the World Through the Common 
Branches. 
4. The Doctrine of Interest in its Bearings Upon the Under- 
standing and the Will. 
The Selection and Arrangement of Culture and Nature Studies. 
The Concentration or Co-ordination of Studies. 
The Laws and Devices of Method. 
The Doctrine of Apperception. 


DEPARTMENT OFFICERS. 


The following Departments are organized within this Association: 


Peete? 


Kindergarten, 
Miss Susan E. Blow........... President ..... 200+. St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss Constance Mackenzie... Vice-President... ..... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Anna Stovall......... Secretary ....ss0.+0.. San Francisco, Cal. 
Elementary. 
Mrs. Rebecca D, Rickoff...... OO New York City. 
Aaron Gove ......- nantentaunts Vice-President....... Denver, Col, 
F. Truedley....... epbesoene “eon ps Youngstown, Ohio 
Secondary. 
*J. S. Crombie...... seeees ee Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Amelia E. Trant..... eocecesecs Vice-President...... Buffalo, N. Y. 
W. H. Bartholomew......... EI anedeseces Louisville, Ky. 
Higher. 
Austin Scott......... ances anse PRED 900020%0e000 Rutgers Coll.,N.]J. 
Rt. Rev. John J. Keane....... Vice-President ...... Washington . C. 
Wm. Hewitt Hyde ........... Vice-President........ Brunswick, Me. 
W. G. Ballantine..... e wesecees Vice-President....... Oberlin, Ohio, 
{= ee es Vice-President....... Lincoln, Neb. 
m. Preston Johnston........ Vice-President....... New Orleans, La. 
Melvil Dewey...........sse005+ NE So Saaecics Albany, N. Y. 
Normal. 

I ccnseuccneiar santincn President........000+ Oneonta, N. Y. 

S i - (eerie Vice-President....... Normal, Ill. 

> Eke WENN. coccccccccesess Tc ccnvcce+sce Emporia, Kan. 


Manual Training and Industrial Education. 


W. M. Beardshear..... a Ames, Iowa 
Eh, Ds ccvetkstsonse ove Vice-President ...... Worcester, Mass. 
W. B. Friedberg....... cccccss MUM Pocccccccess New York City. 
Art. 
Miss Christine Sullivan .......President..... . «--.Cincinnati, Ohio, 
E. C. 7. Siidaias iehiiin . «+.» Vice-President...... Rochester, N. Y. 
Miss Elizabeth H. Perry.......Secretary..... .....Bridgewater, Mass. 
Music. 
WE, Ba QRS scceseccccccce cc -President............Akron, Ohio. 
Benjamin Jepson............. Vice-President ......New Haven, Conn. 
George C. Young............. Secretary .... .... -Salt Lake City, Utah 
Business Education. 
SR nc 0 v cdgncnce Prestige ...ccces oe amilton, Ontario. 
nk Goodman ......First Vice-President....... Nashville, Tenn. 
O. M. Powers............ cond Vice-President ....Chicago, Ill. 
E. E. Childs..............7Aird Vice-President..... Springfield, Mass. 
W.E. McCord . ....Secretaryand Treasurer........ Peoria, Il. 


* Deceased. 
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National Council of Education, 
ASBURY PARK, N. J., JULY 6-10, 1894. 
SESSIONS IN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 





FRIDAY, JULY 6th, 9:30 A.M. 


Re of Committee on Technological Education. 
Subject—Tho ——— of Technical to Liberal Education. C. M. 
rman. 


FRIDAY, JULY 6th, 2:30 P.M. 
Paper & b Witten Murray Butler, of the Department of Higher 


Subject—Professional and Technical Instruction in the University. 


SATURDAY, JULY 7th, 9:30 A.M. 
Discussion of the Report of the Committee of Ten. 


MONDAY, JULY 9, 9:30 A.M. 
Tributes to Deceased Mpupers. By E. E. White, Frank McMur- 
ray, E. C. Hewett, and oth 
Paper by B. A. Hinsdale 
Subject—The Dogma of | Formal Mental Discipline. 


MONDAY, JULY 9, 2:30 P.M. 


Ee rt of Committee on Psychological Inquiry. 
Subject ect—The Ps: A A yh Imitative Functions in Childhood as 
ted to the Process of Learning. 


8.00 P.M.— 
ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSIONS. 
Subjects— 


Committee on Elementary Education. L. H. Jones, Chairman. 
The Co-ordination of the Elementary Studies. 
Committee on a. Seannen ry Education. W. H. Bartholomew, 


Cc 
The Co-ordination of Studies in Elementary and Secondary 


ools. 
Committee on Moral Education. Joseph Baldwin, Chairman. 
The as aoe of Moral Education. 


Wm. T. Harris, Chairman. 


Committee o; ics. Charles De Garmo, Chairm: 
On What | Princ ple Should the Co-ordination of Elementary 
Instruction be Attempted ? 
Committee of Psychological Inquiry. Wm. T. Harris, Chairman. 
The Psychol of the Imitative — in Childhood as 
Related to the Powers of Learnin 
fessor Josiah Royce, of Harvard University, will be 
present, and assist in the discussion of this subject. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT’S ROUND-TABLE. 


Uniform State Statistics. 

School District versus School Township Organization. 

The Training of the Teachers. 1. The Normal School. 2. The 
Summer School. 3. The Teachers’ Institute. 

A Course of Study for the Common Schools. 


TUESDAY, JULY 10th, 9:30 A.M. 


Paper by E. E. White. 
Subject—The Country School. 
Report of Round-Tables. 
Executive Session. 
ommittee on Normal Education. C. C. Rounds, Chairman. 
Subject—The Changes in Normal Schools as Regards Organ- 
ey Instruction and Training, which will Mak> Them 
fficient in Influencing the Character of Teaching in 
Seecdiney Schools. 


t+ eer 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF STATE MANAGERS 


From whom information required as to local arrange- 
ments for State Delegations can be obtained. 


NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 
























Ohio.... ..... 
PREM 00° 
Illinois . 
Michigan.. 
W iscons: 
lowa.. 
Minneso 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska. 
IN. Wilkinson 
WESTERN DIVISION. 
SED, sesin rweesene-ncennge T. B. Milleg.. ...ccoccece + .--Helena. 
WOming.....eoe- veces. ceece A. A. Johnson...... ........Laramie, 
Ri cidccactessouieciel Tt Pccccth /Gantenee Denver. 
New Mexico.........++....- Hiram Hadley........... .. Las Cruces. 
Arizona....... eas +> 
Nose aat .. J. FP. Millspaugh............ Salt Lake City 
| er z. B. Gault...... cose. cocces Moscow. 
Washington ... ............F. . Barnard ..... sosee «++. Seattle, 
Cins< sdiedéuctionuiel B. . Hawthorne ........... Eugene. 
IN ces. .ccecessacdet Elmer E. Brown............ Berkeley. 
NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION, 
ses: accnnnviscunsinn H. M. Estabrook............ Orono. 
New Hampshire.......... Channing Folsom........... Dover. 
WED cccacesceeses os Chas, ©. TIGVED 2... cece sccee Bennington. 
Massachusetts............ eS )  eeee Worcester. 
Rhode Island ..... CO eae Providence. 
Connecticut .. -V. G. Curtis.. ....New Haven. 
New York .. C. W. Bardeen. . Syracuse. 
New Jersey...... 0 ccc tp ee eee -- Trenton. 
Pennsylvania..........+-- b Jo WENT cecccs coscqeses Indiana, 
SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
Delaware... ........000. *D. W. Harien phaieiatten! ae Wilmington. 
MAE GIADE 00000000000000000 BONE A, WEB ecccccvce see Baltimore. 
District of ees emia William B. Powell....... ... Washington. 
West Virginia.. .. Virgil A. Le .-.-Charleston. 
Virginia ........ . Richmond. 
North Carolina . ..Goldsborough, 
South Carolina . -Columbia. 
Florida.......... .- Tallahassee. 
Georgia . Augusta. 
SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Kentucky...csccccssesseces McHenry Rhoads. and eated Ezaaktest. 
Tran men OR ville. 
Tennessee......... { H. D. Huffaker, M’gr...... Chattanooga. 
. M. Mo “ Florence. 
bney Li Sacemb. tarkyille 
. Warren Easton.... New Orleans. 
-J. Baldwin... ... -Austin, 
se aie cdeacthk Sc ENR. cscadibaehci<ce Marianna. 
CANADA. 
Ontario .............ce-... James L. Hughes.......... .- Toronto. 
a son I, Rexford.. ‘ 
"Herbert C. Creed. 
— & Moka iain 
...D. M. McIntyre 
D. G. Goggin ......... 








Places of Department Meetings—S F.m&X. 
National Educational Association, Asbury Park, July 10-18, 1894. 


National Council Meets July 6, 7, 8 and 10, Presbyterian Church. 








WEDNESDAY, July rth. THURSDAY, July rath. 


FRIDAY, July 13th. PLACE OF MEETING. 














May 26, 1894 
































Kindergarten. Kindergarten. Educational Hall. 
Elementary. Elementary. First Presbyterian Church. 
Secondary. Secondary. Methodist Church, 
Normal. Normal. Whittier Chapel. 
Higher. Higher. Reform Church. 
Manual and Industrial. Manual and Industrial. Westminster Presbyterian Church. 
art. Art. Luth., Wed.; Reform Church, Friday. 
Music. Music. Lutheran Church. 





Business Education. 


Business Education. First Presb. Church, Lecture Room. 





Child Study. Child Study. 


Amusement Hall, Coleman House. 





Herbart Round Table. 


Amusement Hall, Ocean Hotel. 











Superintendence, 











DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 
Business Meeting only to be held Thursday, July 12, at 3 P. M., Amusement Hall, Ocean Hotel. 


The meetings of this Department are held in February. 
The next session will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, during the 


month of February, 1895. 
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6x@p HE grandest popular work of the century 

ar Nie, 5 from a national, patriotic, and educa- 

\ , tional point of view, just being issued 

») os by G. H. Buek & Co., fine art publishers, New 

> <a ah. York. First, second, and third editions ex- 
A _ <— Cm 


hausted in a few hours. The most genuine 


May 26, 1594 















S furore of the time. Declared by botanists, ar- 
yy + 3 tists, educational leaders the most comprehen- 
7 a os we sive work yet given to the world. Over three 
fF \ y hundred Wild Flower plates produced at a cost 

j Vi, N exceeding $200,000. Every state and territory 


covered. Can be secured by teachers and pupils 


| , by use of small coupon at the foot of this page. 
When it became known that the publishers 
‘OF , were about issuing their 
; 9 
“Wild Flowers of America, 


embracing three to four hundred plates, the publishers were urged by educational leaders, botanists, and artists to 
adopt some popular means for giving everybody an opportunity to procure it in an easy way instead of issuing the work as 
was contemplated, at one hundred dollars a volume, the amount estimated as necessary to barely cover the cost. All 
kinds of plans were suggested ; ultimately, 
that of distribution through use of news- 
paper coupons was decided as likely to 
reach the largest number. The entire 
production has been examined by judges 
from the first plate to the finish. Thede- 
velopment of the work fairly amazed the 
oldest publishers, and, as the scheme from 
part to part grew better and better, all 
pronounced it bewilderingly fascinating. 
Amongst others THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has 
examined the series and is delighted. 
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“Wild Flowers of America” 


will be issued in about 18 parts, one a 
week, The first now ready. Any one of 
the little coupons below with 15 cents sent 
to Mew York Recorder, main office; Phil- 
adeplhia North American, or Baltimore 
Herald will secure a portfolio part, con- 
taining 16 plates and sixteen descrip- 



















tions. , oak Ea 
Persons living in New York, Philadel- wer Pg etal» 
phia or Baltimore with use of coupon be- gl ok Wav. 
low may call or send to any of above three Vo (ak l 
offices and get delivery of parts. Persons : Y mu ad ' ar x 
living outside these cities may send to any a Ps : as tit a 12 
one of the three papers by mail. , mA Rohe Ne or MERGE just 
\ oom, ih ~ Je ws if d \ 
As the demand is enormous, four or five “WA i" Nyy (\ \ a5 eg Pi a > 
. e ws} 7 ft | . VJ ,) , %.% 
days after receipt of coupon will be neces- - ~ ARI BY fo 
7\ _— (7 


sary to get parts to the post-office. ‘ Yh ° he 




















Wild Flewers of 





Wild Flowers of 
America. 


Teachers’ Introduction 
Coupon. 


er, B vite ( 

er, Baltimore Herald, or 
Phila, North American 
and secure portfolio. 


Part 1. Take this Coupon 
15e. to N. Y. Record. 











and following days. 








Wild Flowers of 
America, 
Coupon. 


Part 2. Taket this Coupon 
and i5e. to N. Y¥. Record- 





and secure portfolio. 














Teachers’ Introduction 
Coupon. 


Part 3. Take this Coupon 
and l5e. to N. Y. Record- 
er, Baltimore Herald, or 
Phila. North American 
and secure portfolio. 








Wild Flowers of 
America. 
Teachers’ Introduction 
Coupon. 


Part 4. Take this Coupon 
and 5c. to N. Y. Record- 
er, Phila. North Ameri- 
can, or Baltimore Herald 
and secure portfolio. 





America. 
Teachers’ Introduction 
Coupon. 


Part 5. Take this Coupon 
and l5e. to N. Y. Record- 
er, Baltimore Herald, or 
Phila. North American 
and secure portfolio. 




















PART I.—Ready May 22 


PART 2.—Ready May 29 


ard following days. 


PART 3.—Ready June 5 


and following days. 


PART 4.— Ready June 12 
and following days. 





PART 5.—Ready June 19 
and following days. 


When above five coupons are used, teachers will have learned how to procure additional and finishing parts for the 
same money. Persons living outside New York City, Philadelphia, or Baltimore may send by mail and get portfolio 


through post office free of postage. 
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A very neatly engraved card announces the second annual 
commencement of the State Normal and Industrial school of N.C. 
at Greensboro, May 27. Eight ladies graduated. President McIver 
is to be congratulated on the results of the founding of this splen- 
did school. The state is on the road to an eminence it could have 
attained in no other way. 


Pres. Andrews, of Brown university, brings out some wholesome 
truths in his article on ** Education for Citizenship” in The Chr zs- 
tian Work, He says: 

“‘ There are many reasons for this apathy. Most of us have been 
religiously trained to distinguish sharply between the sacred and 
the secular portions of our conduct, and to place political and so- 
cial affairs in the secular class. This teaching was wrong and 
has produced most unfortunate results. We have derived from 
it the habit of thinking that as care for public concerns is merely 
secular, it is hardly a duty at all, and may as well be neglected as 
not. 

“{Equally common and equally pernicious is the thought that the 
existence of human beings on this earth has meaning only in view 
of a higher form of existence to come after death. It certainly 
ennobles our conception of human nature to think of it as des- 
tined for a fuller being than is possible here; but it is extremely 
misleading to regard men’s earthly experience as destitute of value 
on its own account. Viewing it so, we inevitably come to con- 
sider it as of little importance how the affairs of this world go on 
Is not an unselfish life here and now as beautiful a thing as aiuy 
other sphere of existence will ever offer? And so of society: if 
we can bring it to something like ideal perfection right here. on 
this actual earth, will not the heaven thus begun have a valu- 
able character of its own?” 


Professor Drisler who has conducted the Greek department of 
Columbia college for nearly two score years has retired from ac- 
tive service. President Seth Low has given $10,000 to be used in 
the establishment of a Henry Drisler classical fund for the benefit 
of the departments of Greek and Latin. Ina letter accompany- 
ing the check President Low says: “In my student days Dr. 
Drisler filled the office of acting president during the temporary 
absence of President Barnard, and when, in 1889, I was elected 
president of Columbia college Dr. Drisler was again the acting 
president. He welcomed his old student to the position of honor 
to which you had called him with a warmth like that of a father 
for his son, and he surrendered the dignities and responsibilities 
of the office with a graciousness that reflected at once his loving 
loyalty to alma mater and his complete unconsciousness of self. 
I have enjoyed ever since his constant co-operation and affection- 
ate help.” 

The trustees of the college have decided that the income of the 
fund should be applied to the purchase of books and such other 
equipments as will tend to make instruction in the classics more 
interesting and effective. 


The Japanese student who recently delivered a stirring oration 
at Rochester university had a unique experience while rehearsing 
a new speech on the brink of Genesee Falls in a voice loud enough 
to almost drown the roar of the raging waters. It seems that 
some passers observed his vehement gesticulations thought he in- 
tended to jump over the falls. Cries for help brought a lerge crowd 
together and efforts were made to dissuade the would-be suicide 
from his dreadful purpose. Wholly unconscious of many anxious 
eyes fixed upon him he continued the rehearsal of his piece waxing 
more eloquent as he approached nearer and nearer the edge of the 
precipice. The excited spectators meanwhile had secured strong 
ropes with which to bind the maniac and armed with clubs ap- 
proached the youthful orator. At this moment a patrol wagon 
arrived on the scene. An auimated discussion arose between the 
Jap and the policeman and matters were explained to the satis- 
faction of all. After treating the assembled populace to a recital 
of his speech on Daniel Wbester he was left to continue his re- 
hearsal unmolested. Wonder whether Demosthenes ever had a 
similar experience. 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS is the name of a monthly pub- 
lication that aims to aid teachers who desire to advance in pro- 
fessional studies. There is no other magazine published that 
devotes itself entirely to this purpose. Hence its subscription 
list may well be looked upon as a directory of students of peda- 
gogy who feel the need of knowing the foundations upou which 
good teaching must be built and have set to work in earnest to 
familiarize themselves with them. A school superintendent who 
recently called on the editor, said: “I would like to have a com- 
plete list of all who have subscribed for your magazine in my 
town. It may be of service in making next year's appointments.” 
He suggested that applicants for positions in his schools 
be examined in professional studies and that some of the ques- 
tions following the pedayogical articles in EDUCATIONAL FOUN- 
DATIONS be selected. 

We should like to hear of all superintendents who have suc- 
ceeded in placing pedagogy on the list of required studies also of 
secretaries and conductors of pedagogical clubs and reading cir- 
cles who are pursuing a systematic course of study in pedagog- 
ics. A brief report of the work done and results attained in the 
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past year could be turned to the benefit of the many students 
who are looking for suggestions as to how to proceed. 


Michigan. 


The twenty-first annual meeting of city superintendent held at 
Lansing, May 11 and 12 was called to order by the presidents of 
the association, Supt. J. A. Stewart, of Port Huron, Miss Coffin, 
of Detroit, presented a treatise on “Systematic Reading of 
Classics and Sciences,” in which she pointed out the close rela- 
tions existing between science, literature, and history and main- 
tained that these three are inseparable and that one of them, 
apart from the other, can be made a basis for the unification of 
studies. Pamphlets giving a list of systematic reading in history, 
literature, and science, had been prepared by Miss Coffin for the 
eight grades, and were distributed among those present. 

Vice-president C. T. Grawn, of Traverse City, occupied the 
chair on the second day. Heannounced that the State Teachers’ 
Association would hold its meeting at Hackley Park, July 20 
to 31. 

Prof. C. T. McFarlane, of the state normal gave a talk on draw- 
ing in geography and other studies. He said the result of draw- 
ing helps in the moral training of boys, gives better mechanics 
and _ better housewives. Teaching could be made easier and 
more effective if the work would be illustrated, line by line and 
point by point. Supt. E. L. Briggs, of Coldwater, said in his dis- 
cussion of the subject: ‘There is no subject in which twenty 
minutes of daily instruction, if properly done, produces the re- 
sults that drawing does. We need drawing teachers who are 
not only able to carry some system, but who can connect it with 
other lines of work.” 

Supt. J. D. Schiller, of Niles, spoke on “‘ Latin and Geometry in 
the Grammar Grades.” He brought out that the great point in 
teaching was not the amount of knowledge the teacher imparted, 
but the amount of power. 

The following were elected officers of the association for the 
ensuing year: President. Supt. A. S. Whitney, of Saginaw; 
vice president, Miss M. E. Coffin, Detroit ; secretary and treas- 
urer, Supt. D. McKenzie, Muskegon. It sas decided to hold the 
next meeting at Detroit. 

“Vertical versus Slanting Penmanship,” ‘“ Non-professional 
Study by Teachers,” ‘“‘ How do we Gonduct our Teachers’ Meet- 
ings?” “Should the State Regulate Ventilating and Heating of 
School houses or fix Maximum Number of Pupils to Teacher ?” 
were among the subjects discussed at the closing session. 


New York City. 


Mrs, Fanny Barron, better known as “ Aunt Fanny,” the suc- 
cessful writer of story books for children died a few days ago in 
this city at the age of seventy-two. She was born in Charleston, 
S.C. Her stories have attained wide popularity and several of 
them have been translated and published in Europe. Mrs. Barron 
was also one of the officers of the New York Infant Asylum and 
took great interest in educational work. 


Miss Emily James Smith, a daughter of Judge James C. Smith, 
of Canadaigua, N. Y., has been appointed dean of Barnard col- 
lege. Miss Smith was for some time a student at Harvard annex 
and later entered Bryn Mawr from which she was graduated in 
1889 with the degree of A. B. She spent one year at Girton col- 
lege, England, with Prof. Jebb, and upon returning to this coun- 
try accepted the Greek chair in Packer institute, Brooklyn. She 
remained there two years, and last spring resigned to accept the 
Greek fellowship in the University of Chicago which she now 
holds. Miss Smith is thirty years old and is a vigorous educa- 
tional worker. 


Last Wednesday Prof. Paddock, of Jersey City, gave a lesson 
an “‘ Minerals” to the teachers-of the fourth grade. He did not 
confine himself to telling his audience what to do, but he showed 
them ow to doit. The teachers present became for the time 
his pupils. Each received a specimen of the mineral under dis- 
cussion, and each was requested to name its physical properties 
just as would beaclassof children. After some twelve or fifteen 
qualities had been named and written out on the blackboard, 
Prof. Paddock made some interesting experiments by means of 
acid and the blowpipe, illustrating other properties not discerni- 
ble by simple observation. Altogether it was a most instructive 
and delightful lesson, and was fully appreciated by the 
teachers. 

Prof. Paddock will form a class in the fall for the practical 
study of mineralogy, with special reference to the requirements 
of the manual. Further information on the subject may be had 
of G, H. Schneider, grammar school No. go. 





Early Spring in the Pennsylvania Mountains 
is best enjoyed from the trains of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The famous 
Pennsylvania Limited leaves New York every morning at 10.00 o'clock. A 
trip on it is a revelation of scenic beauty. 


Characteristics of Hood’s Sarsaparilla; Largest sale, the most merit, the 
greatest cures, 
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Correspondence. 


I read your articles on ‘‘St, Augustine Schools” with interest ; I would 
like very much to know the condition of the schools for colored people 
there. Our work is among the colored people of this city and we find a 
great difference between the schools for white and colored. Is this so in all 
places ? Apa C, PoLLock BLENDON. 

Baton Rouge. 








Will you give the correct solution of the following : 
6+4x5= ? 
6—4+2= ? 
I5+3+2x3=> ? 
2x5—6+3= ? R. S.G, 
The student must remember that in arithmetic as in algebra 
any two quantities that have the sign of multiplication or the 
sign of drviston between them are but a single quantity ; the signs 
+ and — are to be considered as equivalent to the conjunctions 
and and less, Thus 6 and 20; 6 less 2; § and 6; and 10 less 2, 
are the questions simplified. These present no difficulties what- 
ever. 
No. 1 is6+20; No. 2 is 6—2; No. 3 is 5+6; No. 4 is 10o—2, 
That is, frst, multiply or divide ; second, add or subtract. 





Please send statement of this problem: 1, ‘‘A sum of money is com- 


posed of quarter-dollars, dimes, and half-dimes. It is worth as many dimes 
as there are oo of money. It is worth as many quarters as there are 
dimes, and the number of half-dimes is one larger than the number of dimes. 

2. Give construction of ‘‘ We require clothing in summer to protect us 
from the heat of the sun.” P E. F. 

Lis, 

1. Let x= No. quarters; y= No. dimes; z=No. } dimes. 

25% + loy + 52=10 (x++y+2). 
25x+10y+52 
eS 


25 
s=y+1. Ans. =3; yu8; s=09. 

2. Require clothing is the predicate which is modified by the 
phrase “ in summer ” to show time ; the predicate thus modified 
is modified by the compound phrase “ to protect,” etc. 

_ We do not invite the sending of problems, time being precious 
in this region of the country. 

Is it Arkansas or Arkansaw ? 

Ind, 

The question as to the proper pronunciation or the name of 
Arkansas was recently discussed by Representative Clinton R. 
Breckinridge of that state. He said: ‘“ Formerly the name was 
spelled ‘ Arkansa’ and Arkanssa.’ A final ‘s’ was attached to 
the name by the French, presumably for appearance, but not for 
use. Perhaps the nearest approach to the proper pronunciation 
is expressed by the spelling with a final ‘w’ but this is a little too 
broad. _ The legislature of Arkansas, to settle this question of 
pronunciation, passed a resolution declaring that the name of the 
state should be pronounced as if it spelled‘ Arkansaw.’ Years 
ago, when Millard Fillmore was vice-president of the United 
States, two senators from our state disagreed on the pronuncia- 
tion of its name. One called his state ‘ Arkansas’ and the other 
‘ Arkansaw,’ and each insisted that he was right. The contro- 
versy reached the vice-president’s ears, and he was in a quandary 
how he should designate the state when recognizing either of the 
senators. He compromised the matter, and very nicely, too, by 
saying ‘The gentlemen from Arkansas,’ when the senator favor- 
ing this pronunciation addressed the chair, and by saying ‘the 
gentlemen from Arkansaw’ when he recognized the senator who 
adhered to this pronunciation.” 


JE. 
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New Books. 


To show the pupil how to learn chemistry by experiment is the 
object of a A Laboratory Guide, by George Willard Benton, A. 
M., instructor in chemistry in the high school at Indianapolis, 
Ind. The inductive method is followed and the experiments 
themselves are simple, but reasonable. The book 1s especially 
for the pupil, who is led to discover, as far as practicable by 
purely inductive processes, the main truths of the science, the 
question marks occurrimg at intervals inviting to the making of 
many of his own questions. The pupil is to make notes of his 
work, which are to be in his own language, half of the pages in 
the book being left blank for that purpose. Many teachers in 
high schools and other institutions have praised the author’s plan; 
there is no doubt about its usefulness in getting the child inter- 
ested in his work. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 40 cents.) 


The Political Economy of Natural Law is the title of a new 
bock a Henry Wood. Its purpose is to outline a political econ- 
omy which is practical and natural rather than theoretical and 
artificial, being a study of inherent laws and principles. In 1887, 
this author issued a volume entitled, Natural Law in the Bust- 
ness World, which was well received and passed through several 
editions. ° The present book is not a revised edition, but substan- 
tially a new book of double the size. Among the topics consid- 
ered are the law of co-operation, the law of competition, combin- 
ations of capital, combinations of labor, profit sharing, socialism, 
economic legislation, can capital and labor be harmonized ? the 
distribution of wealth, the centralization of business, booms and 
panics, money and coinage, tariffs and protection, industrial edu- 
cation, etc., etc. Political economy is interpreted from the 
standpoint of evolution and natural law. The book is not only 
instructive, but for a scientific treatise unusually interesting. 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.25.) 


Ginn & Co. have issued Educational Sewing Squares for 
Primary Work, consisting of pieces of something less than a 
yard of muslin, with a border, geometrical figures, flowers, 
animals and various objects stamped on it in outline. The lines 
are to be followed by the needle. These squares designed by 
Olive C. Hapgood, furnish profitable employment for the children. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


A new work by G. W. Buek & Co., entitled “ The Wild Flow- 
ers of America,” is attracting much attention and it is well worthy 
the interest that it has awakened. We have had the pleasure of 
looking over this really wonderful publication and are much 
impressed with it in every way. The work embraces colored 
plates of the wild flowers of this continent—a really marvelous ar- 
ray of beauties. The publishers very wisely have refrained from 
publishing the best of the work at the beginning with the result 
that as the pages of the successive parts are turned the produc- 
tion develops into a thing of enhancing fascination. The “ Wild 
Flowers of America” is to be published in parts and has been 
secured by several important newspapers for the sake of popular- 
izing it on the nee maple some particulars of which on page 57! 
will interest teachers all over the country. We hear that there are 
large prizes in store for teachers who study these Wild Flowers. 


A book has lately been published that cannot but find readers 
among thoughtful persons; the translation of Améel’s Journal. by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward is referred to; it is in two neat volumes wit! 
a portrait. This journal covers a space of about forty years and is 
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a record of the thoughts of a man who looked at all sorts of mat- 
ters as a student, thinker, philosopher, and poet. He gives the 
result of his observations with clearness and in a forcible manner. 

Many of his sentences remind one of Emerson; the vein of 
sadness, however, of Carlyle. In reading we have before us a mir- 
ror of a modern mind of the best type, matured by the best cul- 
ture. This record of the thoughts wom who could think to some 
purpose is a precious one. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


Wood working in school is now extensively practiced; metal 
working is not so common, yet the latter material, as has been 
proved by experience, can be successfully shaped by pupils who 
receive one it much valuable training. Charles G, Leland, 
the author of Elementary Metal Work, a practical manual for 
amateurs and for use in schools, that has just been published, is 
an authority on this and other art subjects. The book contains 
an explanation of the processes of cold metal work, chiefly as ap- 
plied to decoration or industrial art, and especially with a view 
to their being taught to children in elementary and preparatory 
schools. The author was founder and director for four years of 
the industrial art classes in the public schools of Philadelphia in 
which some of these branches of metal work were taught with 
great success, so that many of the pupils on leaving school ob- 
tained well em employment. It has been found that cold metal 
work in such rudimentary ornamental forms as bent iron or strip, 
repoussé, and wire work can be mastered in a short time, even by 
children, and it forms a good preparation for working on heated 
metal or forging. In this book the branches of the art considered 
are bent iron or strip work, flat sheet metal work, molded sheet 
metal work, repoussé, or embossed metal work, ornamental silver 
work, and nail, scale, and stencil work. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and admirable. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


Bible students will find much to assist them in Plazn [ntroduc- 
tions to the Books of the Bible, edited by Charles John Ellicott, 
D.D., lord bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Volume I. which 
we have before us, contains the Old Testament introductions. 
These have been extracted from the large work of which they 
form a part, They are written by men of very wide knowledge 
and are well up to date. The commentators were acquainted 
with all that was available up to the time that they wrote. The 
high scholarship of these commentaries together with their simple 
and condensed form will make them very valuable to those whose 
time for such study is somewhat limited. (Cassell & Co., Lim- 
ited, London, Paris, and Melbourne. $2.00.) 





T% SCHOOL JOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. 

To meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is 
sent regularly until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all 
arrears are paid in full, but is always discontinued on expiration if 
desired. A monthly paper, THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, for Prim- 
ary Teachers, is $1.00 a year. THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is 
published monthly, for those who do not care for a weekly, at 
$1.00 a year. EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS is a monthly series of 
books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are 
studying to be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year, OUR TIMES 
is a carefully edited paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. 
Attractive club rates on application. Please send remittances by 
draft on N. Y., Postal or Express order, or registered letter to the 
publishers, E. L. KeLttoce & Co., Educational Building, 61 East 
oth Street, New York. 
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Superintendent William H. Maxwell has added to his series of 
books on language one entitled First Book in English. The 
method employed in this book is inductive throughout. There 
are three parts, each intended for one year’s study, beginning 
with the third school year. The pupil takes up the study of the 
simple sentence and goes on to the study of parts of speech and 
more complex sentences, The sentences employed for study are 
in themselves interesting to the children. A model of a composi- 
tion is presented for the child’s study before he is asked to con- 
struct one of a similar character. The form of a sentence to be 
used, and the chief words to be employed, are indicated so that 
bad spelling and sins against sentential unity.are avoided. Pic- 
tures that suggest stories are used sparingly, as it is considered 
better for the teacher to collect or make these for herself. A few 
poems are given for study and it is suggested that the teacher 
should find other poems suited to the age and understanding of 
the pupils, and treat them ina similarmanner. Practice and guid- 
ance are afforded in the graphic, as well as the verbal, expression 
of thought. The study of language after the plan here given can 
scarcely fail to arouse interest and lead to rapid progress. (Ameri- 
can Book Co., New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 40 cents.) 


Quickening the Schedule of the Pennsylvania Limited between 
New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 


A general change of time will go into effect on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
lines on May 27. The principal change isin the Pennsylvania Limited, the 
schedule of which is greatly quickened between the East and the West. The 
importance of this train to the ee public is appreciated by the manage- 
ment, and nothing is left undone to make it the best and most attractive pass- 
enger train in the world. The _— improvements recently made in the splen- 
did road bed of the Pennsylvania, the elimination of curves, the laying of addi- 
tional tracks, and the perfected block signal system enable the Company to 
make the schedule of twenty-four hours between New York and Chicago with 
greater ease, comfort, and!safety to the passenger than under the old schedule 
of twenty-six hours. 


On the new schedule the Limited will leave New York at 10 A. M., Philadel- 

hia 12.20 P. M., Washington 10.30 A. M., Baltimore 11.40 A. M., arrive Pitts- 

urg 9.15 P. M., and arrive at Chicago 9 o'clock the next morning. The east- 
bound train will leave Chicago 5.30 P. M., leave Pittsburg 7.15 A. M., arrive 
Baltimore 4.20 P. M., Washington 5.45 P. M., Philadelphia 4,17, and New York 
6.30 P. M. It will be equipped with Pullman perfected vestibule sleeping, din- 
ing, smoking, and observation cars. 

This is the best and most conveniently adjusted schedule of any train in 
service between the East and the West. The New York man who has business 
in Chicago may arrive there in the morning, execute his mission, and depart for 
the East in the afternoon, having had the benefit of a full day in Chicago, 


The Last Personally Conducted Tour to Washington, D. C., 
via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The last of the series of personally conducted tours to the National Capital 
will leave New York and Philadelphia, Thursday, May 2 $13 from New 
York, $11 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from fatermadiate points, 
covers transportation in both directions in a special train of Pennsylvania 
Railroad standard coaches, and hotel accommodation at the best of Washing- 
ton’s hotels, Experienced tourist agent and chaperon will accompany the 
tourists, giving all information relative to the various departments of the 
Government which are visited and in active operation. 

This is a most delightful time for a visit to the beautiful city of Washington, 
and this tour offers an exceptional opportunity for reviewing one of the most 
charming cities of the upper South. he trip also instructs one into the many 
details of the government's activity, and embodies an educational feature of 
no little value. 

The special train will leave New York at 11.00 A.M., and Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, at 1.50 P.M. ; returning, leave Washington the Saturday follow- 
ing. Application for space on this tour should made at an early date to the 
ticket agents of the Pennsylvania Railroad, or to the tourist agents of the 
company, 1196 Broadway, New York, or 233 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 














It has been our endeavor in making the above little device for sharpening pencils, to offer to the public generally, 
an article that is simple in mechanism and at the same time clean, neatand useful. Every Sharpener 
is fitted with one of our 
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Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, 


Academic Departments : 


Four Weeks. 
* 14 Instructors. 


School of Methods : 


Five Weeks. 
* 18 Instructors. 


BEGINNING JULY 9Q, 
Emerson College of Oratory ; 


The Largest and Best. 
The Oldest and the Broadest. 


1894. 
Four Weeks. [Faculty. 
Pres. C. W. Emerson and 


The attendance for the last few years has been over 600, from 44 States and Territories, making this by far the largest 


Summer School in the United States. 





SCHOOL OF METHODS. 


Arithmetic and Rec Goodiua, Geo. I. 
LDRICH, A.M., it. of Schoo!s, Newton, Mass. 
civil EAN ARTHUR May Mowry, A.M., 
Cambridge, 
Drawing. Henry T. Battery, State Supervisor of 
Drawin :, No. — oe . - 
Ge raphy an ysiclogy. F. MURDOCK, 
Bridgewater (Mass.) a seb0o1 
Hiner oS the United & a c. MELENEY 
oreong ; A College for the ,o- ee at 
Teachers, New Yor 
Kindergarten, Fish | ot Children. Miss 
Lucy WHEELOCK, Prin. of Chauncy Halli Kindergarten 
Training Class, Seon 
Vocal Music. Friepricn ZucuTmany, Prin. Sprit . 
field Conservatory of Music and Su isor of i 5 
in the Holyoke (Mass.) Public Schools. 
Nesare Study and Elementary Science. A.C. 
Boypen, A.M., Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School, 
and Miss S. E. BRASSILL, Supervisor of Science, Quincy 
and Cambridge, “ass. 
Penmanship. Miss ‘Anna E. Hu, Supervisor of 
Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 





Ppilesenhy and Practice of Peda agony 
SnypDER, Ph.D., President Greeley (Colorado) wie 


hool. 
Primary Methods in Readi L a 
Ne mber r, with Classes of Chil dros. ise Ma 
TILDA Howard pt. School, Boston, 


Ps Cinco? Prof, Wiu14m L. Bray, Ph.D., Indiana 
iversity, Bloomington, nine. 
Scheol W. Epson, A.M. Agent 
Mess. Board of Education Wesses r. 
Sapervicion. Lectures by the several Instructors 
above named. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS. 
Boras. —? Buroess, A.M., City High School, 


epeenres L. Rice, 
N. Y.; Lectures ‘by 
“T. FREDERICK 
R, Artist Boston. 
LEY EMERSON, 
"heaton, Mass., 
assisted by the Faculty of Emerson Ollege. 
English Literature. f. DantgL DORCHESTER. 
Jr., Ph.D., Boston University. 


apnagement. 


rawing, aad Coler. 

Supervisor of Drawing in Ithaca, 
WALTER 8S. GooDNouGH, Brooki n,N.Y.; 
Hopxtns, Pratt Lustitute ; Ross 

Elecution and Oratery. C. 
President Emerson College of aa 





French, Prof.J.Geppss, Jr., A.M., Boston Untvesstey. 
Ggemas. Prof. MarsHaLt L. Perri, Ph.D., Bosto 


Univers: 
Hiner , Civil. Gevernment. ArTHur May 
Mowry, A.M., Cambridge, Massa. 
Prof. CariTon B.SteTson, A.M., 
Mathematics. J. W. MacDona.p, A.M., Agent Mass. 
Board of Education, Stoneham 


Latin and Greek. 
Colby University. 
Rev. Joux D. Kino, Ph.D., Cottage City, 


Microscopy. 
Mass. " 


Music Instrumental and Vocal. Grorcre H. 
Howakb, A.M.. Director of the Boston Training Schooi 
of Music, 20 Music Hall Building, Boston, Mass. 

Palatine. Miss Ametia M. Watson, East Windsor 

Conn. 


Physical Culture. Prof. Harrvie Nisses, Instruc- 
tor in Physical Training ‘(the Ling System) in the 
Public Schools of Boston. 


Shorthand and Typewriting. Miss Erra A. Cor- 

BIN, idence, R. 

Chere : The Swedish System of Manual Traine 
EVEREIT Scow Waltham, Mass. 


ARTZ, 
yours Teacher of Manual Training in the Cook mt. 
ormal School, Ill. 





("SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR ow a information in regard to the outlines of work in 


tions, tuition, club and combination 


A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 


all departments, advantages offered, railroad reduc- 


W. A. MOWRY, Pres., Salem, Mass. 





SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars 1122 BROADWAY, 
Best advantages for learning conversation. 


NEw YORK, 
Normal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


ASBURY PARK, - ° 


Most charming seaside location. 


N. J. 


AUDITORIUM, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cool and pleasant. 





Cornell University Summer 
School. 
JULY 6—AUGUST 16, 


Courses are offered for Teachers and Advanced 
Students in Greek, Sanskrit, Latin, German, French, 
Spanish, English, Philoso by. Experimental Psy- 

chology,Pedagogy, Political Economy, Mathematics, 
Papetx Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Drawing and 
Art, Mechanical rawing and Designing, Architec- 
tural Drawirg, Experimental Engineering, Physical 


University of Michigan Summer Courses. 


From July oth to ry 17th Courses of Instruc- 
tion will be offered in Mathematics, Sciences, Lan- 
es, and other branches of study. These courses 
are intended primarily for teachers and will be given 
by members of the Literary Faculty. 
Ann Arbor is easy of access and a pleasant place 
for summer residence. Board and rooms from $3 to 
$s per week. For circulars and information, address 


JAMES H. WADE, pe iy of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arsor, Micu. 





Training. 


Courses are also offered in the School of Law. 





For circulars apply to Tue REGISTRAR, =e me FOR oe - wanted. as te Y. 
Cornect University, Ithaca, N. Y. | EpvcationaL Burgav, 61 East Ninth St., N. ¥ 


fforpen a 
op pe ERVING Root 








The ONLY SYSTEM of 
its kind in the World! 


A complete Protection to Both the Outside 
and Inside of the book, consisting of 








Holden’s Patent Book Covers. Adjustable, medium size (No, 2) alone fitting 80 per cent. of 
all books published. Material, a species of felt, made on a paper machine, imitation leather, willlast a year 


Holden’ s Self-Binders. For repairing a 
loosened leaf or weakened binding. 


Holden’s Traneparent Paper. For re- 


pairing a torn leaf. 





Allegheny, Pa.—* Your covers have given us satisfaction.”—G. W. GERwiG, Sec’y. 





For Free Text-Book Communities, Public and S. 8. Libraries—Send Stamp fer Cataleg— 
Name purpose required for. 


MANUFACTURED 
ONLY BY THE 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Holden Patent Book Co., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 





1851— —1894 


H. E. HOLT, Lexington, Mass. 


NORMAL INSTITUTE Of VOCAL HARMONY. 
Session of 1894 opens Aug. 14th and closes Aug. 31st. 
Most wonderful results now obtained with Mr. 
Holt’s new system of Vocal Harmony. Send for cir- 
culars, address 


Mrs. H. E. HOLT, Box 109, Lexington, Mass. 





ACENTS WANTED. 


SERRIACE 75 cts, 





long-felt need comaletely 


oleate Anatomical Model escriptive text 
Every teacher will buy it on -~Y~ every scholar Me 
physiology should have one. uch need 


as a map for the AGENTS WANTED. oie. 


= of eC cular 
a BS WHI PPAKER,?2 Bible House, New York. 


ATTENTION, TEACHERS. 


Pleasant and profi:able way to spend your vaca 
tion. We are just introducing a new and valuable 
apparatus for schools. Every school will have it. 
Orders coming in rapidly. A few energetic teachers 
can find desirable positions by applying car/y. 


Address Oimstead, “*r* J. A. Hill & Co., 
44 East 14th St., New York. 
See Mr.O 9.30 








WE WANT 1000 more BOOK AGENTS 


Our Journey Around = World 
spud aoe ae tae 


220 choice 
yon the ke King of all subscri 
a Sd : ‘s 80 to 50 « week, and 
make $100.00 a mon 


120 in his own town- 
ship ; another, a lady, 40 in one Endeavor 


Society; another, 
65 in 10 days. Mien and women ts wanted everywhere. 
Distance We 


b f Pay Freight. 
re Credit, Premium ‘Copies, Free Out 





tfit, Extra Terms, an 
eoutiain for Circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & O0., Cone 


SPECIAL WOR 


SCHOOL BOARD 
ano LIBRARIES 
FOR TEACHERS 


Balch Bros., 36 Brom field St., Boston, Mass 





During vacation or per- 
manently. 


Highest endorsements of 
our foremost educators. 


Exceptional inducements, 





JANUARY 1, 1894. 
Liabilities, $13,460,163.84. Surplus, $1,020,316.96. 


If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘‘ estimate” 


but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 


Assets, $14,480,480.80. 





I was born on the..........-.--.. day of in the year___ 





My name is 





My address is. 








OUTDOOR WORK FOR TEACHERS 


LADIES OR GENTLEMEN. 

Get students to take our course by mail. We 
teach all Academical and Commercial branches. 
Will give ten teachers in each state, absolutely 
free, 100 $5 certificates. Ought to clear $5 a day. 
Give personal information. 


American Home University, St. Louis,Mo. 


‘e 
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General Notes. | 


The old story of falling walls and conse- | 
quent damage and danger to the lives of 
teacher and children need no longer be | 
told if those who put up school buildings 
will take advantage of the latest im-| 
provement for ceilings. Northrop’s | 
Stamped Steel Ceiling is durable, dec- | 
orative, and the best possible to use in 
school buildings. Send diagram or meas- 
ures, or an estimate to H. S. Northrop, 30 
Rose street, N. Y. 


Buffet sleeping-cars on the Nickel Plate 
Road, 


Luxury in Travel. 

The North-Western Line, embracing 
nearly 8,000 miles of standard railway, 
has long been known as one of the most 
progressive railways in the West, and it 
certainly merits this distinction, as we can 
testify from an extended trip recently 
made over a major portion of its lines. 
One of the handsomest trains we have 
ever traveled in (and nobody could wish 
for finer service) is the ‘‘ North-Western 
Limited,” leaving Chicago at 6:30 P. M. | 
daily for St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth. | 
It is vestibuled throughout and lighted | 
with gas, and has been justly described | 
as the most complete and elegant train | 





in the West, the Hon. T. B. Bryan, vice- | Ty the favorite route of travel 


president of the World's Fair Commission 
referring to it as “the finest on wheels.” 
One has but to glance at the rich up- 
holstering, tapestry, oraaments, and carv- 
ings to confirm the fact that the highest 
degree of the carbuilder’s art has been 
employed in the construction of the hand- 
some equipment of this Northwestern 
flyer. The coaches, library cars, the 16- 
section palace sleeping cars, and the com- 
partment sleeping cars, each compartment 





TheNew | 
‘Golumbia Bicycle: 
Pedal | 


is sure to attain great popularity 
as the best all around pedal that 
will be seen this season. 
Combining the lightness of the | 
rat trap racing pedal with the ease 
and comfort of a rubber pad, it 
} preserves the varied and excellent 
qualities of our 1893 pattern, and 
reduces its weight more than one | 
half. It is undoubtedly the light- 
est, neatest, and handsomest pedal 
ever attached to a bicycle. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 
The beautiful Columbia catalogue can 
be obtained free at our agencies, or we 
mail it for two two-cent stamps. 














HARTFORDS 


ff 


Will give you a better 
return for the money 
invested than any other 


BICYCLE. 


SEND FOR ONE OF OUR CATALOGUES. 
The Hartford Cycle Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 











America’s Best Railway 


BETWEEN 


Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, St. Louis, 

Cincinnati, New York, 
and Boston. 


In connection with the New York 
Central, Boston & Albany and 


being supplied with hot and cold water and |“ Big Four” Railways. 


pottas certainly seem to preclude the 
possibility of further improvement in mak- 
ing travel a luxury. Supper is served in 
the elegant dining-car, and the buffet- 
library car is well stocked with reading 
material, metropolitan dailies, magazines 
and leading pictorial publications for the 
evening’s entertainment. The management 
of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
believes that perfect service is the strongest 
possible advertisement for securing pas- 
senger traffic, and we are told by one of 
its officials that its train service and accom- 
modations are always carefully planned 
with this end in view. The results are so 
satisfactory that a person who once goes 
over the line generally selects it whenever 
and wherever he goes. 


If worn out with hard mental toil, if 
nervous and weak from school-room cares, 
a nutritive preparation, like Vitalized 
Phosphites, is needed. This is produced 
from the ox-brain and wheat germ and is 
an essential food to all who work either 
bodily or mentally. It contains in the 
highest degree the power of sustaining life 
and energy. Those who have overworked, 
or in any way impaired their vigor, are re- 
stored by it. It may be obtained of drug- 
gists or the F. Crosby Co., 56 West 25th 
street, N. Y. 





The Nickel Plate is the shortest line be- | 
tween Buffalo and Chicago. 

Cracked or chipped china dishes are not 
an ornament to any table, as every house- 
wife knows. Probably most of them will 
be glad to be informed where they can re- 
plenish their stock. The Great American 
Tea Co., 31 Vesey street, N. Y., offers 
premiums with the est tea and coffee, con- 
sisting of a great variety of china ware, be- | 
sides many other useful articles. Their | 
New York office is headquarters for teas, 
coffees, baking powder, and spices. | 








E ONLY DOUBLE-TRACK RAILWAY 


BETWEEN 


Chicago and Buffalo 


ONLY LINE 


BETWEEN 
Chicago and New York 
Without a ferry transfer. 


For the National Educational Association Meeting 
at Asbury Park, and Y. P. S, C. E. Convention, at 
Cleveland, the Lake Shore will sell tickets at very 
low rates. Agents of all lines sell tickets via the 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry 


THE ROUTE OF THE 
U. S&S. Fast Mail Trains 
AND THE GREAT 
“New York and Chicago Limited” 
24 hours, Chicago to New York. 


W. H. CANNIFF, A. J. SMITH, 
Gen’! Supt. Cleveland.O. G.P.@&T.A. 








NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


ow m.. OF MUSIC, "bE 


Music, Elocution, Literature, Lan: , Fine 
Arts, and Tuning. Send for Illustrated 1 


~ FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass. 


Picroresoue 
TRUNK LINE 


AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE 
EVERYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 
THE ONLY LINE 
WITHOUT CHANCE 
FROM 

NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


Beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake, 


LOCATED AT A HIGH ALTITUDE, 
CHARMING SURROUNDINGS, 
ITS SHORES DOTTED BY HOTELS 
OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE, CHAU- 
TAUQUA LAKE IS FAMOUS AS 


THE IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. 


AND IS REACHED WITH SPEED, 
COMFORT AND SAFETY BY THE 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 
D. 1. ROBERTS, 


Gen. Passenger Agent. 




















Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING | oe, I 
special prices to Educat n- 
and price 









W. F. & JOHN BARNES CoO., 


911 Ruby Street, RocKFORD. ILL, 








FREE Teachers’ vacation, to Europe, the sea- 
| shore or Mountains, with all expenses 
TRIP TO paid. Address, 


| BUROPE. | ss promncia st, Bostox, Mass. 





The live reader of this paper usually writes several 
times a month to one or more of its advertisers and 
mentions it every time. 
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Libraries in the United States, 


William I. Fletcher has written two books 
ot considerable importance to all who are 
interested in the advancement of knowl- 
edge. The titles of these are “ Public Li- 
braries in America” and “ Library Classifi- 
cation.” They are published by Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. 

The statistics of public libraries in the 
United States, published by the United 
States bureau of education, contain a list of 
3,804 libraries, but Mr. Fletcher says that 
only 566 of these are in a true sense public. 
He gives a list of the largest free public li- 
braries, and it contains only 100 titles. 


The movement for the establishment of 
small public libraries has been an exten- 
sive one. Boston began to move in 1847, 
at the instigation of Josiah Quincy, Jr., the 
mayor, and with the eloquent support of 
George Ticknor, and in spite of the oppo- 
sition of Edward Everett. States then 
passed similar laws enabling all towns to 
establish and maintain libraries by taxation. 

New Hampshire started in 1849, Massa- 
chusetts followed in 1851, Maine in 1854, 
Vermont in 1865, Ohio in 1867, and Illi- 
nois, in 1872, went a step further. Illinois 
not only permitted towns and cities to 
maintain libraries by taxation, but made 
provision for their management. In 1890 
Massachusetts, not to be outdone, created a 
commission of five persons, appointed by 
the governor, to foster the establishment 
and growth of public libraries in the state. 
In 1891 New York “ passed a very compre- 
hensive statute, placing the free library sys- 
tem of the state under the direction of the 
Regents of the university, and providing 
for assistance to towns in various ways, 
Traveling libraries of a small number of 
selected books, either general in character 
or relating to special branches of knowl- 
edge, are loaned by the state library to 
towns wishing them. The state library is 
made library headquarters for the state, and 
the towns are encouraged to substitute the 
new town system for the old district school 
library system, and to receive the aid of the 
state,’ Now New Hampshire is urged to 
pass laws making town libraries obligatory, 
and Mr, Fletcher says: 


“The principal argument brought for- 
ward by the promoter of this law is that it 
is not enough for the state to secure the in- 
auguration of libraries in the different 
towns, but that suitable action is also ne- 
cessary which shall insure to the libraries 
when once started such regular support 
from year to year as is provided for the 
schools by the educational statutes. At 
present, opposition to such lavrs is certain, 
the outcry against paternalism leading 
mat:y to wish to decrease rather than to 
extend the share of the state in the direc- 
tion of town affairs, But so great are the 
advantages of libraries, and so marked the 
economy of extension of state aid in va- 
rious matters, that this general supervision 
and assistance seems assured, bringing 
with it a measure of insistence upon the in- 
dividual community.” 

Teachers will find Mr. Fletcher’s scheme 
of library classification an aid in classifying 
the books in small libraries; furthermore 
there are suggestions for minute subdivi- 


sions when the volumes run up in the thou- 
sands. 


An edition of the souvenir maps of the 
Y. P. S.C. E. convention to be held July 
II to 15, at Cleveland, Ohio, has been is- 
sued to the Nickel Plate road, the shortest 
through passenger line between Buffalo and 
Chicago. Any person who expects to at- 
tend this convention, and desiring one of 
these maps, can have same forwarded to 
his address by addressing F. J. Moore, 
General Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Every Latest 
Improvement. 


Scientifically 
Superier. 
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A. B.C. Bicycle Details in our Catalogue. 


Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Remington Cycles 


ARE BEST. 
















Absolutely the 


i 


NINE PATTERNS FOR '94. 
Popular Weights. | 
PRICES $100 TO $135. 





: MONARCH 





All drop forgings and English steel} 
tubing. Bearing strictly dust-proof. 
Elegant designs and light weight. 


Send Two-Cent Stamp 





Best 












Fitted with BARTLETT-CLINCHER | 
or PALMER TIRES. | 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Agents 
Wanted. 


Lake and Halsted Sts. 






Remington Arms Co., 


FOR TWENTY-FOUR PAGB 
CATALOGUB 


Monarch Cycle Co. 








CHICAGO 





313-315 Broadway, New York. 









HERE'S YOUR CHANCE. 
‘TO INTRODUCE THE FAMOUS | 


5 OR 


is by ex 
=—j lutely manufacturers’ | you think it 
prices. Strictly high grade. | 
All latest improvements. Il- | 





lustrated circular tree. Great o rtunity for 
Agents. AMES & FROST CO. éhicaco: iLL. 





BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’s | 
$]2, AND AGENT'S PROFITS. 









o« FREE 


Cut this out and send it to us with 
your full name and address, and we 
S willsend you one o! 
I>? richly jeweled, gold finished watches 


A fine 14k gold pla- 
ted watch to every 
reader of this paper. 


these elegant, 


for examination, and if 
is equal in appearance to 


any $25.00 gold watch pay oursample 
. price,$3.50,and it is yours, We send 
i. with the watch our guarantee that 









| 


hare substantial, accurately 
djusted and ful . “Write to-day for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 
| free. OXFORD MEG. CO. 

888 Wabash Avenue, CaGo, ILL. 








_in good condition. 
usical, far sounding, and satis 
Hutsry Bells for echadis, Churches we | Sell for $5. 


ESF Trot Fev Beebe | Educational Bureau, 61 
Description and prices on application: New York. 





| 


| FOR SALE. A complete set of 


- Winsor & Newton’s drawing blocks 
Cost $16. will 
Address H. S. Kellogg, 


East oth St., 
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Where in this country, or in the world, is 
the name of Remington not known? The 
products of the Remington factories are 
acknowledged to lead in all lines. The 
Remington typewriters are used and liked 
in all parts of the country. Long expe- 
rience and constant improvement have 
brought these writing machines very near 
to perfection in regard to design and con- 
struction. They are simple, well made, 
practical, durable, easy to learn, and to 
operate. For information in regard to it 
write to Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, N. Y: 


From the way T. S. Denison, of Chicago, 
ushes THE TEACHER’S AND STUDENT'S 
LIBRARY, we judge he must have a re- 
markably good thing. A new edition has 
just been published. Price, $2.50. 


The Nickel Plate Road has the finest 
sleeping-cars and the smoothest road: bed. 


The study of geography now-a-days 
means something more than the answer- 
ing of questions from the maps. The 
pupils are supposed to learn something 
about the po, their governments, and 
occupations. is is the purpose of Til- 
den’s Grammar School Geography ; it is 
descriptive, industrial, and commercial, and 
contains superior maps and excellent illus- 
trations ; it treats of matters not only of 
local, but of world-wide interest. Informa- 
tion in regard to it may be obtained of 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn ; they also pub- 
lish Mead’s Composition and Rhetoric, 
Wells’ Elements of Geometry, McCurdy’s 
Exercise Book in Algebra, etc. 


The days of log school-houses, slab 
benches, and fire-places are past, and in 
place of these primitive “temples of 
science’’ we have the modern school-house 
fitted up with the best furniture and ap- 
pliances. Every one knows what “every- 
thing for the schools” means, in the way 
of furniture, etc. Peckham, Little & Co., 
56 Reade street, N. Y., will correspond 
with school- boards and others in regard to 
the fitting up of school buildings. 


Most teachers hear of vacancies often. 
L. B. Landis, manager of the Pennsylvania 
Educational Bureau, Allentown, Pa., makes 
it an object for them to report them, Any 
teacher giving first information of a vacanc 
which Se bureau succeeds in filling, will 
be paid one-fourth of the commission re- 
ceived. Some teachers send over 100 full 
reports of vacancies every season. Last 
year a lady sent the bureau quite a long 
list and all were filled but one. Why not 
try it this season ? 


The seventeenth annual session of the 
Martha’s Vineyard summer institute will 
begin July 9, 1894. The school of methods 
will last 2: weeks and have fourteen in- 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 








structors; the academic departments five 
weeks and have eighteen instructors, and 
the Emerson college of oratory four weeks 
and have for instructors, Pres. C. W. 
Emerson and faculty. The attendance for 
the last few years has been over 600, from 
44 states and territories. Send for a large 
circular giving full information in regard to 
the outlines of work in all departments, ad- 
vantages offered, railroad reduction, tuition, 
club, and combination rates, board, etc. 
Address either W. A. Mowry, Salem, Mass., 
or A. W. Edson, Worcester, Mass. 


If intending to buy a bicycle this season 
do not overlook the claims of the Warwick 
made by the Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., 
Springfield, Mass. A _twenty-five-pound 
machine can be obtained for $125. These 
wheels have all the latest improvements, 
and their action would suit the most exact- 
ing wheelman. 


The time for the closing of the schools 
is drawing nigh. How many teachers 
have arranged to give their pupils some- 
thing tasteful and handsome in the way of 
diplomas? Those who have not will ob- 
tain important information by writing to 
the D. T. Ames Co., 202 Broadway, N. Y. 
They supply diplomas, certificates, etc., of 
the highest grade to any kind of school at 
a moderate cost, whether one or a thou- 
sand be required. 


Take the Nickel Plate Road to the 
Christian Endeavor Convention, at Cleve- 
land, in July. 


The High School and College Edition of 
the Catalogue and Announcements of Ginn 
& Co. for 1894 is a 12mo. volume of 168 
pages. There are departments of element- 
ary English, higher English, Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, natural science, modern lan- 
guages, history, philosophy, _ political 
science, oriental languages, music, geogra- 
phy, etc. The books catalogued are all 
briefly described. This catalogue is a good 
one for the teacher to have. 


“The United States of America,” an im- 
portant work which has long been in 
course of by anager by D. Appleton & 
Co., is on the eve of publication. It is to 
be a picture of the American Common- 
wealth as it is to-day, an aggregation of 
careful studies of its natural resources, its 
industries and commerce, and its work in 
education, literature, and the arts. Thus 
the work will contain material for which 
special publications, encyclopadias, and 
histories would ordinarily have to be con- 
sulted, and it will give the results of expert 
study, resembling in a way a map in liter- 
ary form of the United States of to-day. 
Distinguished specialists have contributed 
accounts of the achievements of our coun- 
try in various fields, and these have been 
brought together under the editorship of 
Prof. N.S. Shaler. The work is to be in 
two large volumes, handsomely illustrated. 
It is to be sold by subscription. 


Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson’s last 
story appears in the June Harper's Maga- 
zine. Its title is “‘ Tne Waitress,” and it is 
a story of Americans in Italy. 


In Lippincott’s Magazine for June under 
the -* |} “Sea Island Cotton Respun,” 
Dora’E. W. Spratt tells how those islands, 
with their simple population, passed under 
northern care in war times. In ‘‘ The New 
Northwest Passage to the Orient,” J. Mac- 
donald Oxley writes of the Canadian Pa- 
cific railway and its line of steamers to 
Japan. The venerable poet and essayist, 
R. H. Stoddard, supplies in ‘‘ My First Lit- 
erary Acquaintances” a pleasant semi-au- 
tobiographical sketch. 


Take the Nickel Plate Road to Chicago. 





My Health is Solid 


As a duck’s foot in the mud, thanks to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. I was formerly in a wretched 
condition, with Gravel 
and EImdigestion. I 
paid one physician $42 
for attendance and medi- 
cines, which gave no re 
lief. I gave up hope of 
ever being well, and just 
walked about to save 
funeral expenses. 
Couldn’t eat a thing that 

- would stay on my stom- 
ach. I began to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it did me good. So I kept on till I have 
taken fourteen bottles and I am perfectly 


Hood’s*Cures 


eured. All symptoms of gravel have disap- 
peared and I have no indigestion.” FREpDK. 
EARNFRED, 64 So. Carpenter St., Chicago, I11. 


Hopd’s Pills cure all liver ills, biliousness, 
jaundicé, indigestion, sick headache. 25c. 


Children 


will not develop uniformly 
unless they get sufficient 
nourishment. They will be 
thin, weak, hollow-chested. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites, over- 
comes the tendency toward 
thinness and makes children 
Strong and healthy.  Physi- 


cians, the world over, endorse 
it. 


Don't be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Ali Druggiste 


BOW/NINE 


The most nutritious of 
all food preparations; 
always retained by the 
stomach. Ready for 
instant use. 

















CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1968. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St., N. Y. 
ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


Sold out it, no rent, no royalty. Adapted 
to City, Villege or ry — in every 
‘<|| home. shop, store and office. Greatest conven- 
-—)}\\ience and best seller on earth. 

| ts make from $5 to 










950 per day. 

! e in a residence means a sale to al) the 
|neighbors. Fine instruments, no toys, works 
J anywhere, any distance. Complete, ready for 
ipped. be put up by any one, 

never out of order, no repairing, laste = 


. * eo 
jarrison aco. Clerk 10, Columbus, 0. 
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A new volume of reminiscences by the 
author of “An Englishman in Paris” will 
be issued soon by the Messrs. Lippincott, 
with the title “My Paris Notebook.” It 
relates largely to the affairs of Louis Napo- 
leon. 


Prof. Henry A. Beers will publish, 
through Henry Holt & Co., “ A Suburban 
Pastoral and Other Tales,” which deals 
mainly with life in small American towns. 


To Protect the Public from Imposition, Poad'’s 
Extract is sold only in bottles with landscape trade- 
mark on buff wrappers. 


Macmillan & Co, publish a new edition 
of the “ Essays on Questions of the Day, 
Political and Social,” by Goldwin Smith. 
One of the timely papers in the volume re- 
lates to woman suffrage. “The rule by 
which the question is to be settled,” he 
says, “isthe joint interest which the two 
sexes have in good government, not any 
abstract claim of right.” If the granting of 
suffrage for woman “or any other political 
change would be conducive to good gov- 
ernment, the whole community has a right 
to it,” but he is quite sure that there is no 
evidence of advantage in the change. He 
refers to indisputable facts of history, psy- 
chology, and sociology. He says that, 
“supposing woman even to be superior, it 
does not follow that the field of her superi- 
ority is public life;” that the tendency of 
civilization to elevate woman “ is a differ- 
ent thing from assimilation to man;” that 
“Jet the edifice of law be as moral and ef- 
fectual as you will, its foundation is the 
force of the community, and the force of 
the community is male.” 


During the Teething Period. 


RS. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP bas been used for over 
FTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WH TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFT: 


WI) 

best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold b: 
every part of the world. Be sure an 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kin 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

The Harpers announce a new book by 
Blackmore. It has the title “ Perlycross,” 
for its action lies in a village of that name 
in Devon, one of the most charming of 
English counties. 


Sick headache yields to BEECHAM’S 
PILLS. 


The fact that Miss Mary Angela Dickens, 
a granddaughter of the great novelist, has 
had a novel published has been printed in 
these notes, Two of her brothers, Edward 
Bulwer Lytton Dickens and Alfred Tenny- 
son Dickens, are agents and auctioneers in 
Australia, their specialty being sales of 
sheep and sheep farms. 


There must be many who will be glad to 
learn that Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are 
about to publish a memoir of Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow and a volume of his essays and 
sermons, both edited by Rev. Joseph May, 
of Philadelphia, ‘ 


The London Atheneum summing up the 
English literature of 1893, remarks that the 
year has been “ given over almost entirely 
to the younger writers, who have discovered 
one another threughout its course with un- 
animous and touching enthusiasm. The 
older men have been silent, while the jun- 
iors have enjoyed the distinction of limited 
editions and the luxury of large sales.” 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save 

ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $: and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 

odern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors, 


ge. Ex- 


p-| paid. Headquarters in the United States for Teas, 


| 


Pears’ 


Its least vir- 
tue is that it 
lasts so. 


EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 

Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
for a whole family. d in five 
minutes from a bottle 


BURNHAWM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced 
larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 


E. S. BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSINC 


Por Ladies’ and Children’s 


Soap is for 
comfort; the 
clean are com- 
fortable. 














If you give your eyes a daily drink 
of Poor Richard's Eye ater, 
you will strengthen your sight 
and your nervous system, and 
. . benefit your whole being—physical 
—— and mental. Sold by druggists. 
Established 30 years. 
For 100 Page Book disclosing Discovery No. x 





s 





on the earth, send Ten Cents. Address ot. hoes 
METAPHYSICAL UNIVERSITY, Boo te & Sh bottle P 
51 Bond St., New York. Sold Everywhere. 








MY 








Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 
Qs 


The Perfection of Chewing 
3 Gum and a Delici R dy 
BA ror Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
r? tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 
Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
72 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum, 


&H OISES CURED 
To gia cirri ee 


WIFE iT ano'rat rationr. 
walnut or oak Im- 











15,000 now fn use, World’s Fair Medal awarded 

ments. Buy from factory and save dealer's and agent’s pr 
Cut This Out and send to-day for large 

REE catalogue, testimonials and Glim of the World’s Fair. 

OXFORD MFG. CO. 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 








A Sure 


aeeiteeiiaienenianelinanae nnn 7. 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES fret 
RT 
ON, “VES WED f{HUR FRI. 


6660006 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 


LADIES HOW ARE YOUR 


om 
China Closets 
and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth ? 


Are the old dishes a 

€ 

will replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
r health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMI UMS 
Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 


when ali remedies fail. 
gly by F. Hiscox, 868 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of 




















ruin you 
Music. Cook Books, Watch Clocks, Chenille Table C Cups and Saucers 
Music Boxes, Coo s, Watc ocks, enille Table Covers, Cu . 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents. GOOD IN- 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 


Work for all. 3 1-2 lbs, fine teas by mail or express for $2.00. Charges 
Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. For full particulars, 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. ®- 2." 


Spices. 
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NEARLY READY. 


Mead’s Composition and Rhetoric. 
Wells’ Elements of Geometry. Revised Edition. 
McCurdy’s Exercise Book in Algebra. 


Martruew S. McCurpy, Instructor in Mathematics, Phillips Academy, Andover. 
t 1s book gives a large collection of problems different enough from the usual text-book to stimulate 
the student excite his interest. These three are for High Schools, Academies and Colleges. 


. > 
Tilden’s Grammar School Geography. 

Deosioty Industrial, and Commercial. Superior Maps, Excellent Illustrations. 

Tea hie oho are tired of the almost endless multiplication and repetition of unimportant facts and 
details wil be refreshed by this book which —_— of matters of not only local but of world wide interest. 

Progressive educators who are prepared for a wide departure from the old ways should become 
acquainted with this work. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON CHICAGO. 








THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


The fourth in this series uf pamghlets, just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 
and In Practical Life. 


By JOHN S. CLARK. 
Price, 20 CENTS. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications in Art Instruction, 
address, 
The Prang Educational Company, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 47. 1O0tb St., New York. 151! Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BY NOTE—NOT BY ROTE. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the “NORMAL MUSIC 
COURSE ” by Joun W. Turts and H. E. Ho rt. 


“ Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, - » and obtaina 
knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.”"—Bosston Sat, Evening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 





BOSTON 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years mocvely scraping tepether so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as 2 se esnee otherw _~ oon, and ed Seca ly im one year.” —Miu 


TON. 
Livy, Homer’s ltiad, Gospel of St. John, and 

Xenophon's ©, oR Re each to — ap examination, $1.60. 

Clark’s Practical ‘and Pr ve Latin Grammar ; Yo to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, "$1.00 

Sa t’s Standard =e Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His 
tories, nesca’s French 

wo Bompley ‘pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





Cloth. $1.50 
2.00 














Graded Spa: 20 Lessons. 11th Edition. 
—_—— R atten annozated in English. 3rd 
reference. Should be | DEPuxs pe va Lu 
LIST SEND FOR THEM. of the largest stock of choice Spanish books in 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
The Smith Premier Typewriter 
é emier Typewriter. 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 
5 THE am METHOD. 
APPLETONS? sve | eeesece see: 
, school Li- edition. 50 cen 
braries, and Topical | ,xpano—in Spanish and English. 2nd edition 75 cts. 
Lists for teachers’, 2 wy Comedy, annotated in English. 
students’, and readers | gr Ixptaxo—in Spanish and English, sthed. 50 cents. 
in the hands of every book- MopELos Para C 
buyer in the land. ‘CORTINA LipRaRy.” Send 5 cents yy ~ 
United States. Liberal discount to Dealers, Professors, 
and Colleges. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 
111 W. 34th St., New York 
‘IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.”’ 
All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected All the imperfections and 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connection with any writing machine. 











Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Syracuse, New York, U. S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States. 


Musical Entertainments 





for Young Folks. For use in public and private 
schools,and the home. Tableaux,Marches,Drills,etc. 


A Capital Song, A lesson in geography, eocents, 

Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, @ cenes. 

Heroes, A marching song for noys, 75 cents. 

Japanese Parasol March and Drill, 50 cewts. 

Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, 30 cents. 

Tambourine March and Drill, cents. 

Today, A character sketch with tableaux, 9 cents, 

Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 50 crs. 

The Ten Littie Sunflowers, A humorous chorus 
andencore. Very entertaining. 50 cents. 

Yesterday or Crandma’s Dream, A beautiful little 
sketch with old time costumes. s0 cents. 

Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 cts. 

The Jolly Little Walters, 4 cents. 

The Littie Turkkee Turks, 50 cents. 

I’m Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes, 
A cute song for a bright little girl. g cents. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 

Sate copy of Musieal Visiter < 
for 10 cents. 

—-PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 








Choir Anth 











CINOINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHIOAGO 
25 VOLUMES IN ONE 
— THE — 


Teachers’ and Students’ 


LIBRARY. 


By H. B. Brown, G. D. Lind, and others, Thir- 
teenth year. Undiminished popularity. Best ideas 
and best methods of best teachers. 


20—State Superintendents—20 


and thousands of teachers indorse it. The greatest 
work for teachers ever published. Nothing so good 
in PREPARING FOR EXAMINATION, Or for daily use in 
school-room, 


New Edition Revised to Date. 
PRICE fist. mares eages 8 > PRICE 
4 G E N TS: . ee —— 


Extra inducements this season. Pages and terms tree. 


T. S. DENISON, Publisher, 
163 (F) Randolph St., CHICAGO. 


[JAIVERSITY PUBLISHING GO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th b St. NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 

















SHORTHAND. 


.| THE PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS of N. Y. City. 


have exclusively adopted 


The ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM. 
Send for 32 pp. pamphlet and speci Pages to 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
33 Unien Square, New York. 
Take Lessons at Metropolitan School of Shorthand 
95 Fifth Ayenue, Cor. 17th St. 
Terms Moderate. Circulars free. 








SHORTHAND FREE. 

Public and private schools teaching er contemplat- 
ing the te: of sho: d, examine 
Progressive Lessons in the 

Pitman ig» eye of Phonography. 

By N. P. Hervey, of the faculty of Pratt Institute. 

Printed in regular ook — and in separate lesson 
sheets. In use at Pratt cate lyn; Drexel 
lustitute, a — all leading schools and 
colleges. By mentioning this | amp and your 
school we will send a copy, free, for examination. 

HEFFLEY SHORTHAND COMPANY, 
4i4a Greene Avenue, Brookiyn, s & 
Send for a sample copy of The Shorthand Educator. 


SHORTHAND Wie Charrit. oswcce, XS 


McGURRIN’S METHOD TYPE WRITING. 

A full treatise on the art of Type Writing. A complete 

system <, instruction. Sent postpaid on receipt of $i. 
HLING Bros. & EVERARD, Kalamazoo, MICH. 


























